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SPAIN 


_ SPaIn is the only country in Europe that has not changed since the year 
1939—the year in which the Spanish Civil War officially came to an end 
a few months before the Second Great War began. 

It is as hard to make peace as to make war, perhaps harder, and 

_ General Franco, like Hitler, has shown himself unable to make peace. 
The Spanish peace is but a continuation of the Civil War though waged 

_ by one side only. 

The Civil War was an omen, a prelude, a rehearsal. The Powers which 
intervened in that war knew that it was so, they were aware that the 
methods and the weapons they used in Spain—and also the policies, the 
ideas and the propaganda—would be used in the vaster conflict to come. 

The policy known as Non-intervention, of which Great Britain was the 
chief exponent, would -have been sound, if it had been effective. It 
failed because it only rationed, as it were, the war material that arrived 
in Spain from overseas. It restricted the total, but did not affect the 
relative quantities sent to help the two Spanish factions. 

The war was, to begin with, a rebellion—nationalist, clerical, monar- 

)chist, and Falangist—against a Republican Government which was 

“mainly Socialist and Liberal. As it developed, the issues widened and 
| deepened. On the Republican side there was revolution, both destructive 
and constructive—in the south it was as radical as the French and 

_ Russian Revolutions and as drastic. On the Nationalist side there was 
drastic counter-revolution. 

'  Thére was division not only in Spain, but in all Europe over Spain, 

| not least in England. And yet England had in Spain one overriding 

' interest—that the Germans and the Italians, who even then were the 

| prospective enemies in the vaster conflict, should not establish them- 
selves in the western Mediterranean. Even if the vaster conflict had not 

been approaching, the presence of Germans and Italians on the Iberian 
Peninsula would still have been a menace to the security of the British 
Empire. One need only imagine how forcefully any British Government 
would have acted, had Germany and Italy despatched troops and war 
material to Spain even in the most peace-promising years before the First 
World War. Great Britain would not have been divided, as she was later 
on. National and imperial interests would have been recognised without 
dissent and without qualification as transcending every factious dispute. 
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But when the Spanish Civil War began in 1936, there were Conserva- 
tives in England who placed a Spanish faction above the British Empire. 
The Socialists, on the other hand, acquired a sudden and unwonted 
concern for imperial security and felt a novel pleasure in a patriotism 
which, for once, was not at variance with faction. It is but a slight 


exaggeration to say that Conservatives forgot the Empire and Socialists . 


discovered it, on the battlefields of Spain. The Civil War showed how 
deeply England was divided, even then, by ideological preconceptions, 
and how even she had succumbed to the contagion which is primarily a 


continental plague, imported not in the fur of rats but between the covers ' 


of books. 
It is hard to say which Spanish faction would have prevailed if none 
of the Great Powers had intervened. It seems likely that the Republicans 


who, in any case, rallied after their first reverses, would have been able to” 


pass from the defensive to a general offensive, for they. were superior in 
numbers, in popularity, and in fighting spirit, and were gaining time to 
create armed forces equal in military skill and equipment to those that 
opposed them. At the same time, it is doubtful whether the Republicans, 
even if victorious, would have retained their unity. Of the two factions 
they were by far the more deeply divided, and had their own subsidiary 
wars, which the Nationalists never had. 

It is true that Russia also intervened. But it was the Germans and 
Italians who set the pace. Russia sent no troops, her intervention was 


discreet, and its measure was continuously adapted to the measure of - 


German and Italian intervention. It sufficed to sustain the defensive 
of the Republicans for a time, but not to enable them to take the 
offensive. It imposed a severe strain upon them, for while German and 
Italian aid was freely given, Russia exacted payment in gold for her 
deliveries of war material. But as long as Russia was averting a Nationa- 
list victory, she was also averting a German-Italian ascendancy in Spain 
and was, therefore, promoting the security of the British Empire whatever 
her own ultimate intentions may have been. 


Had the Republicans prevailed, Russia, it is true, would have achieved ° 


a certain ascendancy in Spain, and would have had an influence in the 
western Mediterranean as she never had before. But that ascendancy 
would have been limited, for, on the Rupublican side, neither the 
Anarchists nor even the Socialists were as subservient to the Russians as 
the Nationalists were to the Germans and Italians. And of a Communist 
dispensation in Spain there was never a chance, and could never have 
been, whatever the outcome of the war. And who can doubt, in the light 
of what came after, that Spain, in the event of a Republican victory, 
would have been at least a benevolent neutral, and perhaps even an ally 
of the Allies in the Second World War ? 

It is fortunate that she is not an enemy, as she might have been. The 
Germans, after the Civil War, established an ascendancy of their own— 
indeed, at one time they almost controlled the Spanish administration. 
Almost, but not quite. Besides,.to draw Spain into the Second World 
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.War would have meant the re-opening of the Civil War. The German 
armed forces available for operations against the Allies might, in that 
event, have been reduced instead of being augmeniad, all the more so as 
it would have been easy, this time, for the Republicans to receive arms 
and supplies from Great Britain. The verdict of the Civil War might 
then have been reversed—with Great Britain as the principal interven- 
tionist Power. It may also be that the Germans had learnt the lesson 
of the Peninsular War and realised, what Napoleon’s generals had 
‘realised before them, that whatever may be said of the Spaniards as 
regular soldiers, as guerillas they have no equal in the world. 

To-day, now that the Second World War is being won, there is no 
grave immediate danger to the Empire in Spain. Nevertheless, sound 
and amicable relationship between her and Great Britain—and France— 
is needed for the stability of Europe and the security of the French and 
British Empires. 

Factiousness on behalf of foreign factions, neglectful of Imperial 
interests, still persists in this country and in France—partly because the 
Spanish Civil War still persists, and partly because prevalent ideological 
partisanship sees revolution and civil war everywhere, even when they 
do not exist, and would promote them everywhere even where they are 
not wanted. This partisanship is ostensibly exercised on behalf of the 
‘common people,’ although there is nothing, except war, from which the 
‘common people ’ everywhere are so averse as revolution. To the partisans 
of revolution in this country, the ‘common people ’ are but the instrument 
—not the beneficiaries, but the prospective victims. 

The distressful condition of Spain cannot be alleviated but can only 
be made more distressful by partisanship, whatever its complexion. It 
is not in the interest either of Spain or of Great Britain—or of the ‘ common 
people’ in either country—that either the extreme Right or Left should 
dominate. The Spanish problem would not be solved if Great Britain and 
France were to intervene and bring about the overthrow of General Franco 
and. his tyrannical dispensation. It is not for them either to overthrow 
him or to sustain him.. The worst calamity that could befall would be the 
re-opening of the Civil War—a calamity which would again fall hardest 
on the ‘common people.’ It would begin with the massacre of those on 
whose behalf so much feeling is displayed in this country, the political 
population of the Spanish prisons and labour camps. The massacre would 
certainly be followed by others, according to Spanish custom. 

It is hard to tell how big this population is. There are estimates that 
range between 25,000 and 500,000. The lower figure is surely far too 
small, if it is meant to include the inmates of the labour camps, though it 
may not fall far short of the number of those who inhabit the prisons for 
political reasons. But even if the lowest estimates are accepted, the fact 
remains that there is in Spain to-day a political terror, and a severe one, 
that the prisons and labour camps are overcrowded, that there are 
- constant executions, and that amongst the victims there are many who 
belong to the élite of Spain. 
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Political terrorism may have a purpose, it may be exercised in pursuit 
of a constructive ideal or in the cause of a necessary political and social 
transformation. Even so, it is not justified, and no end hallows, every 
end is corrupted by, such means. But terrorism that has no purpose at 
all except to perpetuate stagnation, to promote not ultimate peace, but to 
keep civil war in being, as it were, terrorism that serves not as a means, 
even if illicit means, of government, but as a substitute for government, 
as an instrument not of ruthless efficiency but of ruthless inefficiency— 
from such a system, no good, not even a debased or corrupted good can 
come, for such a system there is nothing to be said either by way of excuse 
or palliation. And such is General Franco’s system. 

His downfall, when it comes, must come from within. He is sustained 
to-day largely by exaggerating, in the eyes of his own countrymen, his 
own importance. His request that Spain be permitted to take part in 
the Peace Conference was made to inflate his reputation at home. The 
attempt to overthrow him from outside would lend him a far greater 
importance than he possesses, would be intervention in Spanish affairs 
against Spaniards, and would have the reverse of the intended effect. 
Non-intervention, but effective non-intervention, is the only sound policy 
for Great Britain and France in their dealings with Spain. 

As a colonel of the Spanish Regular Army, General Franco was a man 
of more competence than most. He was—and is—entirely fearless. He 
did not achieve one of those ‘ Four Freedoms,’ for which we are said to 
be fighting, the ‘ Freedom from Fear,’ he was born with it. But absolute 
fearlessness is an inhuman quality. Mankind would perish if fear, Nature’s 
own necessary and imperious warning, were banished. General Franco is 
not positively cruel, but fearing nothing for himself, he fears nothing for 
others and is, therefore, uncomprehending in the presence of want, sorrow, 
and pain. 

He is a cold calculator—extreme vanity is, perhaps, his only human 
characteristic. He has established his power on a system of interests and 
privileges. Interests and privileges there must be in every State, but in 
his they are unaccompanied by duties and responsibilities. The Spanish 
Army, for example, has become a privileged class as it never was before. 
Officers hold sinecures—posts in the administration, for example, or 
directorships of companies—without even the pretence of doing any work, 
and yet drawing salaries. The over-privileged Church, which could have 
mediated after the Civil War, continues to take part in the continuation 
of that war.. Except in the Basque country and in Galicia, the Spanish 
clergy are on the side of the Nationalists only, they do nothing to inter- 
cede or to alleviate the terror, or to overcome the hatred with which they 
are regarded. In the Civil War there was a massacre of priests and, 
throughout the regions held by the Republicans, the churches were burnt. 
Hatred so widespread and uncompromising has its reasons. The priests 
were amongst the victims of the massacre on one side—because, except 
in the Basque country, they identified themselves exclusively with the 
other side, and did nothing at all to avert the massacres which that side 
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also perpetrated, but rather the contrary.1_ A Church which, at one time, 
was an exponent and protagonist of humanitarian reform in Spain, has 
become the accomplice of a meaningless terroristic system.? It would 
not be at all surprising if, the moment the impasse in Spain begins to 
break, there were spontaneous massacres of priests throughout the 
country—as there have been so often before.” 

Half of Spain hates Russia. The other half hates Germany. For 
Great Britain and France, it is not a matter of supporting one side or the 
other, or of following this or that policy, but of maintaining an attitude, of 
endowing two maxims with reality : Hands off Spain and Spain for the 
Spaniards. It is an attitude, rather than a policy, which Great Britain— 
and France with her—need in their dealings with Spain, an attitude that 
is above ideological partisanship and one which, if carried out with 
unswerving determination, will give Spain absolute security from foreign 
interference, give Great Britain, above all, a prestige and an influence in 
Spain such as could be enjoyed by no other power. 

There is no ready solution for the Spanish problem. It is suggested 
by some * that a royalist restoration will provide a solution. It is in 
the nature of monarchy that it may give stability to a solution and 
encourage a happy relationship between rulersandruled. But it cannot, 
in itself, be a solution. It may consummate a solution, it may perpetuate 
that solution and itself at the same time. What has been crushed in Spain 
is the middle—the moderate Right and the moderate Left. It may not be 
true of all countries that the moderate parties are the most needed. But 
they are needed in Spain, precisely because Spain is a country of extremes. 
The solution, which must in the first place be political—and it may be 
achieved either under a restored monarchy or a republic—can only come 
fr6m within. 

» Ifthe western coalition, which is emerging from the Second World War, 
tolerates no foreign intervention in Spain, while fostering a close, friendly, 
and non-partisan intercourse with the Spanish nation as a whole, that 
coalition will have achieved a huge measure of immunity from the disrup- 
tive forces which brought about the Spanish Civil War, did so much to 
bring about the Second World War, and threaten to divide Europe more 
and more deeply. Because Europe is divided, Europe’s future is dark. 
But western Europe, at least, can achieve security, even if there can be 
no ultimate security in Europe that is not of all Europe. Of any western 
system Spain must be a part. That the Spanish problem be solved, by 


1 It is impossible to tell with any certainty on which side the massacres were most 
extensive. Gerald Brennan, in his penetrating and comprehensive book, The Spanish 
Labyrinth, expresses the opinion that the number of persons executed by the Nationalists 
far exceeded the number executed by the Republicans. He also points out that on the 
Republican side there were many protests against the massacres, whereas on the Nationalist 
side there were none (pp. 322-3). 

2 A deeply interesting account of life in Spanish prisons to-day is given by the Belgian 
writer, Charles d’Yldewalle, in An Interlude in Spain (Macmillan, 1944). 

* By M. d’Yildewalle, for example (ibid., p. 212). 
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Spain herself, is one of the first needs of Europe, and of the French and 
British Empires, now that the war with Germany is approaching its end. 


F. A. Voter. 


THE POLITICAL DRIFT IN AMERICA 


Mr. RooskEvELT has been re-elected at the height of the war, but it is 
virtually certain that the Fourth Term for which he has been returned 
will begin just as the war in Europe is ending, and with the war in Asia 
in its final phase. American economists debate whether 1946 or 1947 
can be taken as the first settled post-war year in their statistical prog- 
nostications, but the Fourth Term will not end until 1949. Post-war 
problems have been approached by the American electorate with war- 
time arguments uppermost ; yet the Third Term was the period of war, 
and the Fourth Term will see the orientations of peace. It is not easy 
to view the election away from its international significance ; yet from 
the domestic point of view the coincidence of events has not been happy. 
So far as the domestic affairs of the United States are concerned, the 
meaning of the election is that it has decided that the Party of the New 
Deal shall shape the life of the nation in the decisive opening years of an 
age of unprecedental technical achievement and material wealth. But 
the New Deal was the product of, by contrast, a temporary condition of 
unprecedented economic crisis and material distress. It was both appro- 
priate and necessary in 1933, but that does not mean that it is appropriate 
or necessary now. There is, nevertheless, every sign that its basic prin- 
ciples have crystallised in the philosophy of the Democratic Party, and 
that, however much circumstances may have changed, and however clear 
it is that the post-war period will bring greater changes still, the United 
States is being launched into an age which can be soberly foreseen as an 
age of plenty on lines laid down to meet the emergencies of poverty. 

The essence of the New Deal is the principle of federal responsibility 
for social conditions, and the strengthening of the powers of the Federal 
Government in order to enable it adequately to discharge that responsi- 
bility. This principle was accepted in the crisis of 1933 as for the time 
being more important than that by which the powers of the Federal 
Government have traditionally been limited in the interests of freedom 
—both of regional freedom, in the States, and, ultimately, of personal 
freedom. Freedom from want has acquired a permanent disproportionate 
position in the scale of values, as a legacy from the period when want was 
very acute. In 1941, when he enumerated the Four Freedoms, it was 
characteristic of the New Deal but not of the American tradition that 
Mr. Roosevelt included freedom from want but not that particular free- 
dom of a man to order his day-to-day life—in deciding where and how 
and whether he shall work, when he shall marry, how he shall educate 
his children, and so forth—which is to-day in the gravest danger almost 
everywhere in the world. We are entering an era in which it is likely 
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that freedom from want will come in time to be taken for granted, but 
that freedom from interference in private life will have to be fought 
for more and more desperately. The new orientations should be directed 
towards the protection of the latter rather than of the former if democracy 
is to be retained as a word with real meaning. 

It is trite to say that, subject, as all things are, to the great assumption 
of the Beveridge Report that peace can be maintained, the world will 
enter with the peace into an era of technical achievement and general 
productive capacity far surpassing anything known in the 1920’s or 1930's, 
let alone at any earlier time. Nowhere will this be more quickly apparent 
than in the United States; as was made strikingly manifest at the 
Chicago conference on civil aviation. From this universally-understood 
fact follow in particular two less understood corollaries of political © 
relevance which are valid not only for the United States but for the 
industrialised world generally. One is that there will quickly be much 
higher material standards, with employers giving excellent conditions of 
labour under the joint incentives of law and the knowledge that, as every 
nation becomes more and more itself a producing nation, markets will 
have to be found more and more at home, so that producers and con- 
sumers will always increasingly be the same people. The second corollary 
is that great new power will everywhere accrue to central governments, 
simply as a result of technical development. The truth of this is apparent 
in its crudest terms in war, when populations are powerless against States, 
so that, as examples, there can be no revolt against a Himmler and the 
citizens of Warsaw can do nothing with only valour against the guns. 
In peace the position is parallel if less obvious. There are subtler sanc- 
tions than the machine-gun. It is mainly a matter of communications. 
Authority can be carried from a central capital more rapidly, more cer- 
tainly, more unanswerably than ever before. In America the Lincoln 
Highway is a portent. Populations are at the mercy of governments ; 
the technicians are eagerly driving us all into the Total State, with effi- 
ciency as their only thought, so much the servants of efficiency that they 
have little idea of what else they are doing. Therefore the great task of 
democrats everywhere is to diminish the prestige of governments and 
against them to re-assert the rights of local authorities in every shape. 

The effect of these two corollaries of rising technical productivity can 
be put in a phrase: in the twentieth century political power is super- 
seding the nineteenth century power of capital as that which brings the 
dark fear of servility into the homes of the people. This is true not parti- 
cularly of the United States but of all the great manufacturing nations. 
It is the great determining factor behind the totalitarian ideologies, 
which are the creations of the mechanics and engineers, the scientists 
and technicians. No longer will working men fear the sack ; no longer 
will they be sweated, or exploited, or condemned to over-long hours in 
wretched surroundings. On the contrary, labour is triumphant: but 
there is a new oppression instead, which has gone a long way already 
without being noticed, owing to the chance of war. The war has only 
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accelerated the process. The sort of oppressions that are accepted now 
with the thought that they are part of the price of war would have come 
in any case, only more gradually, because of the nature of technical pro- 
gress, and because of the apostles of efficiency, new heirs to the apostles 
of private wealth, new-style capitalists busy building up their monopolies 
and corners and combines not in capital but in administrative authority. 

These are the considerations against which the decision to persevere 
in the principles of the New Deal is to be seen. Working-class men after 
the war will not have to fear starvation, as their fathers feared it ; they 
will have to fear being compulsorily fed. They will not have to fear the 
sack ; they will have to fear being forbidden to leave exceedingly good 
conditions of work. They will not drive collective bargains to ensure 
easy conditions of labour, because nothing but easy labour will be acces- 
sible to them. But it is possible that they will drive collective bargains 
to avoid sudden compulsory transportation across immense distances, or 
the confiscation of their children by the State, or compulsory training in 
some new work for which no particular inclination happens to be felt. 
That these are no idle fancies can be seen from the example of the original 
terms of the plan for demobilisation known as the Kilgore Bill, which the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee was asked to consider this summer. 
It was proposed that the Federal Work Administrator should be given 
authority arbitrarily to move unemployed demobilised men, with their 
families and household goods, to any part of the Union where there might 
be available employment regarded as suitable, compliance being a con- 
dition of the benefits made available under the Bill. 

These suggestions were successfully resisted, but they give a fair 
indication of the sort of schemes which are in the air on both sides of the 
Atlantic. They are schemes, moreover, which, contrary to all tradition, 
are in America coming mainly from the Democratic Party. Senator 
Kilgore is a typical neo-Democrat, from Western Virginia. They are 
nothing but the consequence to which the New Deal has led. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps with which the New Deal made its début, taking 
young unemployed volunteers to work and train in great labour-camps 
organised by the Army, was the first of a long series of initiatives by a 
benevolently paternal Federal Government, under the genius of Mr. 
Roosevelt with Mr. Harry Hopkins as his Zminence Grise, which had all 
the seeds of the Total State except the element of compulsion : and it is 
an illusion to suppose that explicit compulsion is the critical factor. It 
was necessary for Americans to keep very clearly in mind that these were 
emergency relief measures, and, for that very reason, not experiments in 
the direction of a permanent social structure. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration of 1933 extended financial assistance to State relief 
administrations because it was temporarily necessary in the name of 
humanity, and not because the principle was to be applauded for its own 
sake, as many Democrats seem now to believe. The W.P.A. and all its 
great plan of public works was the prototype of something now regarded 
as essential to any full-employment policy, but there is no inherent 
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reason why it should be organised: exclusively on a federal basis, even 
though that may in fact often be necessary. The social security scheme 
which went into operation in the beginning of 1937 exercises a steady 
financial pressure to diminish the freedom of the States. The New Deal 
even had a Federal Theater Project, and parallel enterprises for distressed 
adherents of music and the arts. 

This is not the place to recapitulate the numerous measures which 
made up the New Deal. We are concerned only to observe that they all 
depended on the wealth and strength of the Federal Government, and 
made correspondingly for the diminution of State and regional life, The 
réle of the Federal Government had certainly greatly increased between 
1789 and 1933 ; but during the twelve years in which Mr. Roosevelt has 
been President centralisation has been vastly more increased than during 
the whole of the long half-century of Republican ascendancy which fol- 
lowed the war for the Union. Begun under the stress of necessity, the 
tendency, against all the traditions of the Democratic Party, has now 
become accepted as desirable in itself and suitable as a guiding principle 
of approach to the brave new post-war world ; so that in matters where 
there is no sort of necessity at all but only the clamour of the apostles of 
efficiency, as in public health, medicine and education, federal controls 
are being steadily extended. A typical measure is the Wagner-Murray 
Hospitalisation Bill, which seeks to place the whole medical profession 
and hospital and health services under the control of one single servant 
of the Federal Government, to be called the Surgeon-General of the 
United States. 

These tendencies are alien to the traditions of the Democratic Party, 
which has always been the party of State rights; and it has often been 
argued that they are alien to the Constitution of the United States also, 
with its delicate system of checks and balances. It may yet be that the 
twentieth century will restore a Venetian oligarchy of the kind against 
which the founding fathers rebelled. The issue of State rights is not new, 
but as old as American politics; as old as Alexander Hamilton, who 
wanted none of them, and as Jefferson, to whom they were vital. What 
has happened is only that it has assumed an entirely new complexion, an 
entirely new urgency, through the technical circumstances of the modern 
world. It has for long been the fashion to say that the party in office 
deprecates State rights because it is glad to make the most of its federal 
authority, and that the party out of office praises State rights as a weapon 
of opposition, and that the dispute on the matter of principle is therefore 
an artificial one. The reason why the Congress just elected will not meet 
until next spring is that when the time-table of procedure was settled 
time had to be allowed for Congressmen to come to Washington on horse- 
back from the most remote corners of the Union. Only the railways 
confirmed, or could have confirmed, the decision of the Civil War, so that 
before the days of twentieth-century transport the question of diminishing 
State rights meant little because in practice the Federal Government was 
physically incapable of breaking them down completely. But it is for 
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some reason proving much more difficult to see that civil aviation and 
the new concrete roads are an immense welding force with far-reaching 
political consequences than it was a century ago to see how much the 
Union would owe to railways. Civil aviation for the first time makes real 
nation-unification possible, and hence makes the question of State rights 
more important than ever before, as crystallising one of the key problems 
with which the modern world is faced : whether to prefer a unitary and 
centralised government, with all the totalitarianism that it must ulti- 
mately in the nature of the case ‘imply, for the sake of greater efficiency ; 
or whether to prefer to counteract the trend towards techno-totali- 
tarianism with the main effective. counter-force, which is regionalism and 
devolution. 

This is a problem which every nation will have to meet, sooner or 
later, in the new age, whatever its size. Because in the great land-masses 
—the United States, Brazil, Russia, Australia—physical geography has 
maintained into modern times the purely practical problem of which 
England disposed when the Heptarchy went, the old problem in its new 
meaning there presents itself first, is most apparent. Centralisation and 
liberty become more and more alternatives, less and less reconcilable. 
Soviet Russia chooses centralisation without question, making only 
meaningless concessions to the deep-rooted desire for devolution. But 
the British Commonwealth chooses liberty, both as among its component 
parts and within those parts, so that federal power is a great deal less 
north of the Forty-Ninth Parallel, and Quebec much better able to lead 
its own life than South Carolina. In Australia the debate remains lively ; 
but it is in America that the position is most difficult, because there the 
issue is obscured ; so that the vote is overwhelmingly indifferent to the 
extension of federal power—it was never a first-rate election theme, 
although the Republicans kept it always in the background—while at the 
same time there is plenty of evidence that Americans are alive to parti- 
cular applications of the principle they so singularly ignore in general. 

They consistently throw out projects for federal aid to the schools, in 
the knowledge that federal financial control might so easily be the prelude 
to control of what shall be taught in them. When the Kilgore Bill came 
up, a successful amendment declared that no benefits would be withheld 
from those refusing the proposed ‘ transportation, training or education.’ 
The proposal for education was disputed no.less than that for transporta- 
tion, for education in this context meant the training of a demobilised 
man in some trade deemed suitable, without which he could claim no 
relief ; and Congress saw in this the thin end of a formidable wedge. The 
compulsory ‘ education ’ of adult citizens has in other parts of the world 
been carried somewhat further than mere technical training. Even in 
the education of children the Federal Government is still successfully 
resisted on similar grounds. The present project is only for the granting 
to State administrations of federal subsidies for the schools. The advo- 
cates of this measure are content to leave the administration of the 
subsidies to the States; nevertheless they are successfully resisted, 
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because of the danger that once the principle has been conceded some 
future Federal Government might go further and prescribe the purposes 
for which the subsidies should be used; that is to say, what should be 
taught in the schools and what not—a remote danger, it may be supposed, 
but sufficiently keenly felt to hold up year after year a $3,000,000,000 
plan. 

There is, therefore, at once the deepest jealousy for freedom and an 
apparent indifference to the main challenge. What is the explanation ? 
It is, in brief, that the issue is still conceived in the economic terms which 
are so fast becoming anachronistic, instead of in the political terms which 
are superseding them not only in America but throughout the world. It 
is believed that because the great industrial corporations and the great 
labour organisations have a nation-wide power that knows little of State 
boundaries, therefore the Federal Government must be kept strong to 
restrain them and deal with them, representing the common good as 
against sectional interests. That is, indeed, the only way by which an 
authentic democrat can set out to justify the present Democratic position. 
But the failure of the anti-Trust laws was accidental, not inevitable. 
There is no inherent reason why the Federal Government should not 
adequately fulfil this restraining task by negative means only; no 
reason why it has to extend so greatly not only the degree but the field 
of its own powers in order to curb those of organised industry and labour. 
Lesser whales like the corporations do not excuse Leviathan. Necessary 
controls in one department of life should not be made the pretext for 
unnecessary controls in every other department also. That is the precise 
danger of our times ; and the solution is that the machinery of govern- 
ment must be kept cumbersome if it is not to become tyrannous, and that 
the task of democracy is constant counterpoise. There are plenty of 
people to argue like Mr. Brogan :— 


‘It is clumsy to have the machinery of government in forty-nine units, the 
States and the Union. It is clumsy to have the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment loosely defined, so that they are constantly matters of controversy and 
many things are not done because it is uncertain what organ of government 
has the legal power to do them. It is at best inconvenient that the uncontested 
powers of the Federal Government are divided between a President, a Senate 
and a House of Representatives—and the question of what power is where is 
decided by the majority of a Supreme Court of nine members. A Government 
so organised must often be slow and uncertain in its action, or at any rate 
incapable of action in time to meet the situation.’ 


But everywhere the central task in politics of all who do not believe 
in totalitarianism is desperately to devise means of limiting, curbing, 
restricting the powers of central governments; desperately to make 
them ‘slow and uncertain in action, and sometimes incapable of action.’ 
Because of this the American Constitution presents a model full of lessons 
for the world, and the immense sagacity of those great anti-totalitarians, 
the founding fathers, shines more clearly than ever before. The United 
States has the urgent message for which the whole free world is waiting ; 
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but it is not contained in the New Deal. It is: ‘Ham-string your 
Governments.’ It will be the greatest calamity if any more ground is 
won by the school that would undo the work of the founding fathers in 
the name of efficiency and a radical misconception of the interest and 
desires of the ordinary man, which are ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ 

MIcHAEL DERRICK. 


FIVE YEARS OF AIR FIGHTING 


Tue first World War greatly stimulated the powers of the aeroplane, but 
the Armistice came before the belligerent nations had formed any definite 
conclusions as to the part which air power was destined to play in warfare. 
In the inter-war years various theories were put forward, but all lacked 
the test of practical experience, and the Second World War started with 
the air largely an unknown factor in the military thought of the various 
belligerents. After five years of fighting it should be profitable to examine 
the lessons which have been taught, and the theories which seem to follow 
from those lessons. 

Germany and Russia, both great continental land Powers, had before 
1939 come to the conclusion that an air force was not much more than a 
new arm of the army-—even though in Getmany the Luftwaffe had been 
established as a separate Service. The distinction between the two Ser- 
vices, however, was not absolutely rigid in Germany, for Kesselring, who 
commanded the Luftwaffe in northern Africa, was afterwards appointed 
commander of all the German forces in Italy. 

Britain was the first country to make the Air Force into a separate 
Service, and the development of her military ideas during the inter-war 
years was on different lines from those of the continental Powers. A 
large standing Army has never been envisaged by British strategical 
thinkers. The Air Staff, accordingly, conceived the idea of a powerful 
bomber force which could help Britain’s Allies by independent attacks 
on enemy production. The policy of economy and disarmament which 
persisted almost up to the time of Munich prevented the taking of prac- 
tical steps to give full effect to this policy. None the less, the idea was 
always alive in the minds of the Air Staff, and they did what they could 
to make ready. By 1939 the Royal Air Force possessed in the Wellington 
and the Whitley the two best night-bombers in the world, and the 

“Blenheim was at that time probably the best of all light bombers. 

It was unfortunate, but perhaps it was natural, that the concentration 
of air thought on an independent bomber offensive should have been 
accompanied by a neglect to study the part which the air must play in 
future naval and land operations. The Admiralty would not acquiesce 
in this frame of mind, and it continued to press for complete control of its 
own air arm until, in 1937, it carried its point. The War Office, on the 
other hand, showed every sign of lethargic thinking. Its estimates had 
been cut to the bone, and it probably considered that the best use to make 
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of its tiny income was to experiment with tanks. The Air Force provided 
the Army with a few, but very well trained, tactical reconnaissance 
squadrons ; and it was understood that when an Expeditionary Force 
next went overseas an Air Component would be provided which would 
include squadrons of bombers and fighters. 

The development of Army-Air thought and practice from this zero 
start has been one of the most interesting studies of this war. Previous 
to Dunkirk everything went as wrong as certaih outside observers had fore- 
seen. Progress started, not in the West, but in Africa. When Wavell 
sent the Army of the Nile forward against the Italians, the Royal Air 
Force, assisted by squadrons from South Africa and Rhodesia, speedily 
asserted a superiority over the Regia Aeronautica. 

The need to help Greece put an end to Wavell’s advance. When 
Auchinleck again took the offensive the Luftwaffe had appeared in Africa. . 
Again the Empire air squadrons asserted their superiority, but in spite 
of that Auchinleck was driven back to Alamein. This was a disappoint- 
ment and a puzzle. Evidently air superiority alone would not bring 
victory to an Army which was outmatched on the ground. 

Then Mr. Churchill went out to the Middle East, and when he returned 
he told the House of Commons that he had given instructions for the Air 
Force to use its best endeavours to carry out the objects of the Army 
commanders. That gave rise to the formation of the First Tactical Air 
Force, under Air Marshal Sir Arthur-Coningham, and from that moment 
everything went well. 

Of course there were other factors too. There was the genius of 
Generals Alexander and Montgomery, and there was the arrival of num- 
bers of American Sherman tanks. But it is significant that General Eaker, 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces, said in an interview at that time that he was 
carefully studying the reports from Africa, and the most interesting thing 
in them was the development of the Tactical Air Force. Then, when 
preparations were being made for the invasion of Normandy, the Army 
Co-operation Command of the Royal Air Force was abolished, and its 
place was taken by the Second Tactical Air Force, while Sir Arthur 
Coningham was brought back from the Mediterranean to command it. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that since the Prime Minister’s visit to the 
Middle East the Air Force and the Army had learnt how to work together 
as one whole. The Tactical Air Forces will deserve a special volume to 
themselves when the history of the air side of this war comes to be 
written. 

The tactical side of these new forces is doubtless the most interesting, 
but the technical side has its interest too. In 1939 and 1940 the Germans 
had made clever use of their dive-bomber, the Stuka or Ju.87, which 
worked closely in touch with their armour. The idea was good, but the 
Ju. 87 was a bad aeroplane and needed the protection of fighters if it was 
attacked. The R.A.F. ordered numbers of a dive-bomber called the 
Vengeance from a firm in America, but delivery was very slow, and when 
they at last arrived they were no longer needed in Africa and Europe. 
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They were sent to the Third Tactical Air Force in India and Burma, 
where they did very good work against the Japanese in jungle fighting. 
In the meantime the R.A.F. west of Suez had to find something which 
would have the same effect as a dive-bomber. The solution to the 
problem was found in the fighter-bomber, and Hurricanes were equipped 
to carry bombs. Some of them were armed with fairly powerful cannon 
guns to enable them to attack tanks. These last did not prove entirely 
satisfactory, and they were later supplanted by Typhoon fighters, each of 
which carried eight rocket projectiles under its wings. Each rocket had 
the hitting power of a 6-inch gun. Aircraft cannot stand the recoil of a 
powerful gun, but a rocket causes no recoil effect. The Hawker Typhoon, 
driven by a Napier Sabre engine, first made its mark by defeating the tip- 
and-run raids of German fighter-bombers on the south coast of England. 
Most of this work was done just above the crests of the waves in the 
Channel ; and so the Typhoon is very well suited to attack ground targets 
in a land battle. It has done most effective work during the invasion of 
the Continent, and is now regarded as one of the best friends of the 
infantryman. 

On occasions; such as the Allied attacks on the Channel ports in 
France, the assault has been preceded by a bombardment from the air by 
four-engined bombers, followed by artillery shelling. The reason for this 
is one of the minor mysteries of recent developments. It used to be 
regarded as a principle, by highly-placed Air Force officers as well as by 
soldiers, that if you could shell a position it was better not to bomb it. 
Once guns have been ranged on to a target the whole battery can open fire 
and (provided the supply of rounds is ample) keep on at it until the target 
is destroyed. In an air bombardment, on the other hand, each discharge 
calls for a separate run and a separate action by the bomb-aimer. The 
fact that the first bomb may have scored a bull’s-eye does not mean that 
every successive one will be equally successful. During the past year the 
accuracy of British bombing has improved out of all recognition ; but 
still it seems strange that heavy bombs are not reserved for targets 
outside the range of the guns. 

Not improbably the explanation is that by this time the number of 
heavy bombers, British and American, in the United Kingdom is so great 
that there is no longer any urgent need to stick to the most economical 
use of our various weapons. We can afford to. be lavish. The suggestion 
has also been made that shells have to be imported into France by sea, 
and carrying them has added to the strain on the shipping position ; 
whereas bombers bring their own projectiles with them, and so air trans- 
port saves shipping space. 

Be that as it may, it is certainly right that a bomber force should be 
flexible, ready to help the Navy or the Army when required, while carry- 
ing on its own strategic campaign in between times. 

Strategic bombing has seen some interesting developments during the 
past two years. Bomber Command of the Royal Air Force was, through- 
out the early stages of its career, a force which worked entirely by night. 
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It therefore included no fighter aeroplanes. The American Army Eighth 

Air Force, stationed in the United Kingdom, was entirely a day-bombing 
force. At first it trusted to the armament on the bombers for protection 
against German fighters, and each Fortress carried thirteen machine 
guns, mostly of }-inch calibre. It trusted to the great heights at which 
it flew to protect it from A.A. fire. Before long the Americans decided 
that fighter escorts would be a good thing, and so they fitted long-range 
tanks on to their Lightnings, Thunderbolts and Mustangs. One set of 
fighters seldom accompanied the bombers the whole way. They worked 
on a system of reliefs. The relieving squadrons proceeded to their point 
of contact in good time, flying slowly and so saving fuel. 

A recent novelty in organisation is the placing under the command 
of one officer, General Spaatz, of the Eighth Air Force in the United 
Kingdom and the Fifteenth Air Force in the Mediterranean, so that he 
can co-ordinate attacks on the enemy from both north and south. 

In the preparations for the invasion of Normandy the American heavy 
bombers made a whole series of attacks on German factories which turn 
out fighter aircraft. Enemy fighters were also destroyed in large numbers 
on the ground. These tactics so reduced the fighter strength of the 
Luftwaffe that thenceforth it had to concentrate its activities on trying 
to defend only targets of primary importance, and oil plants in particular. 
Partly as a consequence of this, R.A.F. Bomber Command began to 
operate by day, always escorted by fighters. Bombing must always be 
more accurate and therefore more efficient when the target is visible ; but, 
thanks to the development of the Pathfinder Force and the use of new and 
secret instruments, effective attacks can now be carried out through 
heavy clouds. German production is still bombed ; but what used to be 
regarded as a strategical operation (e.g., our attacks on Cologne) has now 
often become a matter of tactics. The advance of the Americans through 
the West Wall at Aachen has brought the cities of the Ruhr into the 
position of supports for the battle line. 

Another development in land-air operations should be noted. Some - 
people still think that the Army ought to possess its own Air Arm as the 
Navy does. The Air Staff is still strongly averse to the idea of giving 
up control of any warlike aircraft. However, the point has been con- 
ceded that the best person to spot the fall of artillery shells must normally 
be an artillery officer. So a certain number of R.A. officers have been 
taught in R.A.F. schools to fly, and they go up in the light Auster aero- 
planes to spot for the guns. In other respects, the Tactical Air Forces 
work wholeheartedly for the Armies in Italy, Holland and Burma, and 
they constantly evoke the praise and thanks of the Generals and their 
men. : 

As the war has progressed the dangers of a German invasion of Great 
Britain have steadily diminished, and so pari passu have the chief 
anxieties of Fighter Command, During the early stages of the invasion 
of the Continent the name of this Command was changed to Air Defence 
of Great Britain, and it functioned as a subordinate Command of the 
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Allied Expeditionary Air Force. During that period it had to devote 
much of its attention to shooting down the flying bombs, in which it was 
very successful. 

But long before that era Fighter Command had transformed itself 
from a purely defensive into an aggressive force. It indulged in sweeps 
over occupied France, shooting up trains and provoking the German 
fighters to engage in combat. The latter were often unwilling to oblige 
(evidently acting under orders from higher authority) and so the R.A.F. 
sent out light bombers with the fighters, and that forced the hands of the - 
Germans. They were obliged to come up and fight. 

The most notable feature of the history of Fighter Command in the 
last five years has been the striking growth in the numbers of its aircraft. 
In the Battle of Britain we had only just enough fighters, and were rather 
uncomfortably short of Spitfires. Since then the number of Spitfires has 
increased in the most remarkable manner. What is more, the Spitfire 
has been constantly improved, and some have been designed for fighting 
at great altitudes, whilst other versions give of their best at lower heights. 
The Spitfire remains the greatest fighter aeroplane of the war. 

Other excellent types have been added to Fighter Command. Mention 
has already been made of the Hawker Typhoon, which is such a potent 
weapon in a land battle. The latest Hawker type, the Tempest, is a 
machine of great speed which played a prominent part in the fight against 
the flying bombs. The Mustang (a great wrecker of enemy locomotives) 
is built in the United States to a specification supplied by the Air Ministry. 
The U.S. Army Air Forces also make much use of the Mustang as an escort 
fighter. 

Airborne forces are a new thing in war, and probably they are still in 
their infancy. The Russian Army made a great show with its parachute 
infantry before the war, but has made comparatively little use of airborne 
forces since Germany invaded the lands of the Soviet Union. Britain 
came late into this field, but has added glider-borne troops and equip- 
ment to the parachutists. The epic of Arnhem is still fresh in everyone’s 
memory ; but it should be realised that that was the first operation by 
a complete airborne army. It doubtless taught the British and Americans 
much, and we may expect to see the results of the lessons in future 
operations. 

Turning to the air side of naval warfare, the outstanding fact is the 
growth in prestige of the aircraft carrier. Not long ago there was a 
saying which gained widespread currency, that shore-based aircraft 
always had an advantage over ship-borne machines. It was never more 
than a half-truth. Really heavy bombers cannot yet be launched from 
the flight decks of carriers, and so land-based bombers can be made 
more powerful than any others. In the fighter class, the naval machines 
must have folding wings, and hooks to engage the arrester wires on the 
deck. The whole machine must be strong enough to stand the strain of 
being summarily brought to a standstill after landing on. All these 
complications tend to detract from the performance of the naval aircraft 
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as compared with shore-based fighters ; but in practice the handicap has 
not been found so severe as had been anticipated. But it was never true 
that fighters from a carrier were unable to tackle and defeat bombers 
from a land aerodrome. On such occasions as the bombers had the best 
of it, the cause was usually that there were more of them, and weight of 
numbers told. A fleet in narrow waters, like the narrows off Sicily, needs 
a large force of carriers to ensure its safety. Yet many times in the 
Mediterranean have fighters from British carriers protected convoys 
against the attacks of Italian and German land-based bombers and 
torpedo-aircraft. 

In the inter-war years it was widely supposed that carriers were very 
susceptible to damage from hostile aircraft. Up to the moment of writing 
British experience has not confirmed those forebodings. The Royal Navy 
has lost five carriers in this war, but only one of them fell a victim to air 
attack. That was H.M.S. Hermes, sunk by the Japanese off Ceylon. Of 
the others, H.M.S. Glorious was sunk off Norway by a German capital 
ship, probably the Scharnhorst; while H.M.S. Courageous, Ark Royal, 
and Hagle were torpedoed by submarines. It must be admitted, however, 
that when a carrier is steaming into wind in order to land her aircraft on 
she is running risks, and these risks have to be accepted. A strong escort 
of destroyers is the best antidote. 

The reputation of carriers has been chiefly enhanced by the part they 
have played in the Pacific. Admirals Halsey and Nimitz have used their 
carriers with daring and skill. Doubtless they remembered that aircraft 
from Japanese carriers were responsible for the carnage at Pearl Harbour. 
The U.S. Navy has always had its own air arm, and American sailors 
know that sea power must include an air component. The great distances 
in the Pacific made it certain that carriers were the only means of bringing 
that air component into play. Accordingly in the critical battles of the 
Coral Sea and Midway the carrier-borne aircraft played the chief part. 
The Japanese had carriers, too, in ample supply, but the Americans were 
their masters in the air. In one engagement at least the Japanese fleet 
was superior in gun power to the Americans, but it was never able to get 
within gun range. 

It would be jumping to conclusions to assert that these two battles 
have rung the knell of the battleship, and that the carrier is now the 
primary exponent of naval power. One needs to know all the 
details of the fighting. When they are available they may show that 
Japanese Admirals were lacking in enterprise and thrust. Moreover, it 
seems that in the sea fight in the Philippines the matter was not decided 
by aircraft alone, but that the warships engaged each other. But it is 
certain that the carrier is destined to play a large part in the remaining 
chapters of the war against Japan, and it is comforting to know that the 
British and Americans almost certainly command a substantial superiority 
in that class of warship. 

Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force is another side of naval air 
power. In numbers of front-line aircraft it is now larger than was the 
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whole of our air force in September, 1939. It includes almost every class 
of aircraft, and it works under the operational control of the Navy. ' Its 
great problem was to fight the U-boat in the centre of the Atlantic beyond 
the normal range of aircraft based in either Britain or America. The 
Fleet Air Arm procured escort carriers from the United States and they 
made a tremendous difference to the safety of the convoys. Then Coastal 
Command developed V.L.R. (Very Long Range) aircraft, which also gave 
the U-boats a nasty shock. In the course of the war Coastal Command 
aircraft have taken to carrying depth charges either in place of bombs 
or in addition to them, and with this armament it has become a formidable 
striking force instead of one whose chief réle was reconnaissance. 
Naturally it works in the closest collaboration with the Navy, and air- 
craft which have attacked a U-boat and forced it to dive frequently 
summon surface vessels of the escort to complete the kill. Destroyers, 
corvettes, and frigates can carry more depth charges than any aircraft 
can accommodate, and do not have to curtail their attacks from fear of 
running out of fuel. After this war is over serious consideration will have 
to be given to the question of whether Coastal Command ought to remain 
part of the Air Force or should become part of the Navy. 

The greatest of all lessons of this war up to date is that all three 
Services must work as one team, and that it is best to have one supreme 
commander with authority over all three. The watchword, in fact, is 


Combined Operations. 
F. A. pe V. RoseErRTson. 


GENOVA LA SUPERBA 


THRoveGH the windows of the reception room, where Verdi composed 
operas in the Doria Palace at Genoa, one gazes across the terraced garden 
which runs down to the glassy waters of the old port. The fountain of 
Neptune plays in the centre of the green lawn as it played when the 
Great Admiral Doria, Charles V, and Napoleon Bonaparte sat—on the 
adjacent chair. 

Galleys from the battle of Lepanto aboard one of which the author of 
Don Quixote served ; carvels which followed in the wake of Columbus ; 
Admiral Nelson’s three-deckers with patched canvas ahd barnacled 
bottoms—crews unpaid for eight months; the little skiff which bore 
the poet Shelley to his Elysium—all have sailed away before these 
windows, whence nought is to be seen save a tiny vacant expanse of 
oily water, and, bumping the garden’s edge, the huge stern of a modern 
Atlantic liner with the name REX in block letters—now at the bottom 
of the Mediterranean. 

A languid Byron, in yellow dressing gown, puffing a huge cigar, with 
thoughts of Freedom from Oppression and pleasant Grecian Isles, wrote 
his last poem of any size at this little table in the enormous room of yet 
another majestic palazzo, while the Countess Guiccioli arranged the 
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flowers on the balcony outside, and old Will Fletcher the valet (who 
ended as the beadle of Golden Square parish church, London) grumbled 
for the hundredth time about having to change his bedroom every night 
because of ghostly noises and apparitions. 

Down again by the old harbour, almost opposite the Doria Palace, 
we found one of the most humble looking palazzos in the city. - A small, 
square, grey stone erection, with vaulted arches and highly placed slim, 
marble pillared renaissance window apertures, it stood like a sentinel 
in the midst of the motor and electric railway traffic surging on the broad 
quayside. 

It is—or was in recent times—the headquarters of the Port Authority, 
and contains nothing remarkable in the way of art treasures. The white- 
washed walls of most of the lofty rooms in the year of grace 1940 were 
freely placarded with notices concerning coastal navigation, mercantile 
marine, aeronautical and naval affairs. Radio messages were decoded 
into dictaphones, telephone bells ring impertinently, typewriters clattered 
and the whole place was a veritable ant-heap of activity—and uniforms. 
The old furnishings and fittings have disappeared ; roll-top desks and’ 
modern office equipment have replaced them. Yet this whole building 
and the disposition of its interior remains almost exactly as when origin- 
ally designed and built in the year 1260. It is the oldest extant bank 
building in the world to-day; it was the headquarters of the famous 
Bank of St. George, which represented for many centuries the greatest 
and most powerful financial organisation in Europe. 

Once upon a time the young Marco Polo and his father appeared in 
the marble pillared entrance hall seeking a loan to enable them to adven- 
ture in the Far East—a project which the Venetian moneylenders thought 
absurd,- but which the bankers of Genoa granted out of jealousy over the 
predominance of their Venetian rivals in the Orient. 

After having been the only European ever to govern a Chinese province 
over a term of years, and after a thousand and one fantastic journeys, 
Marco Polo was finally taken prisoner by the Genoese while he was 
engaged with Venetian forces besieging Genoa, and spent some time in 
a cachot not far from this same Bank of St. George, where he dictated 
his travels in French to his fellow-captive Rusticiano of Pisa, who 
eventually published them as The Book of Marco Polo. 

With some emissaries from the Spanish Court, Christopher Columbus 
trod up and down the marble pavement of this same entrance hall shelter- 
ing from the pouring rain and impatiently awaiting the response of the 
Board of Directors to an application for funds to equip some vessels to 
sail to the Far West. The Directors were highly impressed by the recent 
fall of Grenada and the extinction of the Moorish power in Spain. They 
readily agreed to finance such an expedition under the auspices of the 
victorious Ferdinand and his Queen Isabella; and Columbus with his 
companions hurried joyously out into the rain—and on to glory. 

The Directors had laid out their money to the best advantage, and for 
hundreds of years afterwards the Bank of St. George did most of the 
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lucrative financial business of the Spanish Empire and the succeeding 
Holy Roman Empire. Most of the palazzos in Genoa were largely the 
result of Christopher Columbus having a ‘ mad ’ idea. 

‘It certainly rains overmuch in Genoa (though the tourist authorities 
have carefully measured the annual fall in millimetres), but umbrellas 
were uncommon, while black Fascist uniforms swarmed. Studying a 
shop window in the Via St. Lorenzo round the corner, one discovered that 
the cheapest umbrella costs 180 lire, while the whole Mussolini outfit— 
complete with dirk and tea-cosy hat—was ticketed 81 lire. But what 
loan would the most honourable Directors of the Bank of St. George 
make on all this in the year of grace 1944 ? Sic transit gloria mundi. 


T. Kerr Ritcuie. 


FAIR COMMENT 


Wark AND CHRISTMAS 


Tue sixth Christmas-month of this Second World War; four Christ- 
masses in the First World War ; that makes ten Christmasses taken out 
of their appropriate atmosphere in this century ; if we leave aside certain 
far from tranquil «‘ festive seasons’ of l’entre deux guerres, or of what 
history will record as the Armistice Period of 1918-39. A monstrous 
mockery, a painfully ironical contradiction, a theme for sermons. But I 
do not intend to preach one. I remark merely that, as wars are resumed, 
repeated and prolonged, Christmas preparations, in this country, tend to 
recede from December into early autumn and late summer. This year, 
on account of postage regulations for the millions fighting, toiling and 
suffering hundreds of miles away, the shops, even in little villages, were 
beginning to bristle with gifts and greetings in mid-September. Earlier 
still, the paper shortage did not prevent a proliferation of flimsy calendars 
ready for their long journeys overseas. We must conclude that war does 
not kill or even shorten the season of peace and goodwill amongst men. 
On the contrary, it prolongs it. So that, as the century gets older without 
getting wiser, we may reach a condition of perennial Christmas coupled 
with perpetual war, of continuous goodwill in words coincident with ever 
increasing hatred and violence in deeds. I am afraid that the star-led 
wizards of Milton’s glorious hymn have become anachronisms. Their 
exultation has been subdued by the somewhat defeatist complaints of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s embittered Magi, or by those of W. B. Yeats’s grimly 
imaginative little poem— 4 
‘In their stiff painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied ones 
Appear and disappear in the blue depth of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rainbeaten stones. . . . 


> 


Their ‘ eyes still fixed ’ in the hope or fear of some more awful revela- 
tion ; this time evil, derisive ; and therefore not predestined to disillu- 
sionment. 
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Witi1aM TEMPLE aT SCHOOL 


In all the long and laudatory accounts of the career of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury I saw only one reference (this in the excellent 
obituary in The Times of October 27th) to his brief appearance at a 
‘ private ’ school in London : a school that prepared boys, not for Rugby, 
where William Temple afterwards went, but for St. Paul’s, then under 
the rule of that thunderous personage, Dr. Walker, so accurately sketched 
in the first part of Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister Street. I happen to 
remember this educational episode in the great man’s career because I 
attended the same school with him and recall his benignant, studious 
aspect which gained for him, in the usual schoolboy designations, the 
well-worn nicknames of Swot, Squareface, Giglamps and Phat—under- 
stood to be so spelt. But what chiefly impressed us about the youthful 
Temple was (so to say) not himself, but his father, Frederick Temple, also 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who arrived at the school, for a prize-giving 
day, to see his son laden with gleaming volumes bound in hideous stamped 
calf. The headmaster could not resist the presented opportunity. He 
asked Frederick Temple to address the boys, and, more important, their 
parents. Perhaps a rash request, for it should have been known that the 
great father of a son afterwards greater prided himself on a certain 
bluntness of speech and wished to be marked as a man who never flattered 
—or exaggerated. 


A GuarRpDED TESTIMONIAL 


Boys are maliciously discerning and it was with furtive smiles that 
we saw young Temple’s father rise from his place on the platform and 
heard him speak in the following manner : ‘ When I came here this after- 
noon I did not intend to say anything about this school, because I have 
very little to say. I believe it to be a good school, but I have no right— 
at any rate, no desire—to commit myself to any judgment—-still less, 
any encomium—regarding it. The school happened to be conveniently 
situated for myself and my family, for we are at present resident in 
London. I therefore chose it as a temporary stage in my son’s educational 
progress. And I will go so far as to say that it appears to me sufficiently 
to have fulfilled its limited purpose. It has, in short, answered well 
enough.’ A subdued applause followed this severely guarded testimonial. 


CENTENARIES 


It is hard to keep up with centenaries in the absence or inaccessibility 
of big reference books. I can find none to remind nie who was born and 
who died in 1844. Thus, during the past few weeks, I have failed in the 
punctual salutation of illustrious ghosts: Friedrich Nietzsche, Robert 
Bridges, John Sterling, Sarah Bernhardt. Gerard Manley Hopkins has 
been duly commemorated here. Others hover in revived memory 
—Verlaine for example, and, this month, for his cingwantenaire, that 
most loveable writer, Robert Louis Stevenson. Of all these the unfor- 
tunate Nietzsche, ‘ surrounded by silence ’ during his lifetime, has caused 
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the widest posthumous commotion; for his lonely dreams have been 
supposed responsible for much of the supermanliness that has since 
disfigured the tortured world and exalted paranoia into a political philo- 
sophy. Long ago, an old friend, Helen Zimmern, who had known 
Nietzsche in Switzerland, told me that her chief impression of him was of 
his extreme gentleness and kindness to animals, children and the women 
whom he advised men never to approach without a stick. Even in his 
madness he was mild, and almost his last recorded words to his devoted 
sister ‘ Lisbeth’ were: ‘ Why are you crying, my dear? Are we not 
very happy?’ So, often enough, does violence of views accompany 
sweetness of temper; or fierceness of temper conflict with classic calm 
in literary expression. Example—Walter Savage Landor. 


SaRAH BERNHARDT 


On October 27th The Spectator published a reminiscent article on 
Sarah Bernhardt by the son of her London manager. The writer re- 
marked that none but those who saw Sarah between 1879 and 1895 have 
any idea of what she was like at her best. Few great actresses save 
money—the thrifty Siddons and Madge Kendal were exceptions to that 
rule. Both were therefore able to retire in time. It was the tragedy of 
Sarah Bernhardt that her wild extravagance, and the demands of a son 
always in debt, forced her to remain on the stage long after her style had 
become mechanical. At its best it was a romantic style, presumably 
quite unlike the greater Rachel’s classical purity. There is a romantic 
element in Racine. And nothing could have been lovelier than Sarah’s 
playing of the first act of his Phédre, from the dreamy murmuring of her 
invocation of the Sun to the confession of her shameful love. The lines 
still come back to memory as she breathed them. It was the perfection 
of beauty in human speech. 


EMINENTLY VICTORIAN 


That eminently Victorian lady, the late Princess Beatrice, illustrated, 
in her dignified person and demeanour, the full respectability (in no 
derogatory sense) of an age that seems, in retrospect, so enviably domes- 
ticated ; so tranquilly, but not too hastily, progressive. Both Pascal and 
La Bruyere remind us that the troubles of humanity would have been 
diminished by half at least had men and women ever been content to sit 
by the fire with a book. Surely Princess Beatrice must have been the 
complete mistress of this lost art of keeping still. As also of submitting 
to the penance of boredom—never in her time admitted to be an affliction. 
The long days, the long evenings at Windsor, Osborne and Balmoral ! 
(As to that, see Lord Ponsonby’s revealing reminiscences of his father’s 
faithful service to Queen Victoria.) I remember that a late-Victorian 
Cabinet Minister, long dead, gave me an account of his attendance, at 
Balmoral, upon the Queen. By the fire, in a draughty room, after dinner, 
sat Queen Victoria and Princess Beatrice. The Queen dozed, the Princess 
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read. The Minister in his desolation, wandered to the piano, and per- 
mitted his fingers to stray over the keys. With a start the Queen awoke ; 
the Princess laid down her book, and the Queen commanded : ‘ Mr. X., 
close the piano, if you please: when I want music, I will call for it.’ 
One of the Balmoral Nights of the long-enduring Princess Beatrice. 


* VEG.’ 


Undoubtedly the worst feature of English cooking, as we still know 
and suffer it, is its abominable treatment of vegetables—fittingly named 
‘veg,’ in a monosyllable that exactly expresses their squashy or flaky 
substance, as well as the manner in which they are slapdashed on the 
table in dishes fuming with a tepid aroma of mingled dishcloth and drains. 
Middle-aged potatoes, made up to imitate a friable whitewash, vivid- 
green musket balls—those sprouts that insult the name of liberated 
Brussels and achieve a miracle by crumbling on the surface while they 
are solid within ; the grey-brown slush understood to be turnips, cabbage 
recognisable as such (which cabbage ought never to be), the earth-tasting 
pink carrot, above all, the shapeless welter known as marrow—these 
horrors perfectly illustrate the average English cook’s indifference to the 
look of food (apart from its taste) and therefore reveal his or her ignorance 
of the salivary glands and the processes of digestion as a part of human 
physiology and health. I may be reminded that English green peas are 
indeed more delicate than the French petits pois. Undoubtedly, but how 
often do they also, like our potatoes, appear to have been born middle- 


aged and to have acquired the consistency of marbles that rattle in a 
clenched fist ! 


Wuose Favtr ? 


In conclusion I suggest a partial explanation for the defects—or, 
indeed, the non-existence—of specifically English cooking which is sup- 
posed to be plain but is really pretentious. One is that English women 
do not care about a solid or substantial meal. They destroy appetite by 
that totally unnecessary collection of fluffy cakes known as ‘tea.’ Further, 
in recent years, they have been accustomed to prepare for the dinners 
they don’t want by cocktail parties scattered with snacks of nuts, olives 
and sandwiches. So much for the well-to-do. For the working folk— 
alas, they live largely out of tins. They are too busy to cook. 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 


A DEFENCE OF DRAYSON 


In the article contributed by the Astronomer Royal to the October number 
entitled ‘The Draysonian Heresy and Climatic Changes,’ the writer selects a 
title which virtually condemns Major-General Drayson as a heretic first and then 
seeks to prove him to be such afterwards, thus following the procedure adopted 
by bureaucratic judges in Europe during the eighteenth century. Such an asser- 
tion, coming as it does from a high authority, exerts a prejudice on the mind 
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of the non-technical reader which is liable to make him say, ‘Why should I 
waste my time reading about an exploded heresy?’ If however the definition 
of a heretic be taken as one who asserts a doctrine which is unpalatable to 
Traditional Authority, then Drayson himself, were he alive, would have no 
hesitation in pleading guilty to the charge. Suffice it to say on this point that 
the Astronomer Royal appears as a judge in his own cause and fails to present 
an impartial estimate of the merits of the Draysonian Theory. 

It is difficult to put up any effective defence of the theory in question 
within the limits of a magazine article, because it is possible for an unfriendly 
critic to cémpress into a paragraph a charge which it would require an entire 
page to refute. For this reason it will only be practicable to deal with a few of 
the points raised by the Astronomer Royal. 

It is a common practice to speak of the planes of the equator and the 
ecliptic 1 as if they were comparable entities, but this is not the case. If a 
Titan were to bisect the earth for us at the equator, he would reveal a real 
plane whose movements are bound up with those of the axis. The plane of the 
ecliptic is, however, purely imaginary, and its axis, if it moves at all, does so 
entirely independently of that of the sun. For the purpose of simplicity we 
will assume that the plane of the ecliptic is bounded by the path of the earth, 
which alone defines its position. Now if we ignore for the moment the per- 
turbations caused by six or seven planets, there exists no force of any kind 
which would tend to disturb the even course of the earth’s path or tilt the 
ecliptic plane. We can then start with a simple picture of the precession as 
visualised by Newton, in which the set-up consists of the axis of the preces- 
sional cone, otherwise the axis of gyration, as standing at right angles to the 
ecliptic. Under such conditions the obliquity of the ecliptic would remain 
constant, which is what Newton believed to be the case. When it was dis- 
covered that the obliquity was progressively diminishing in amount, astro- 
nomers busied themselves with seeking an explanation, but none of them 
with the exception of Major-General Drayson thought of furnishing one by the 
simple device of giving a permanent tilt to the axis of gyration. Instead of this 
they sought for an explanation in the disturbances exerted by about half a 
dozen planets upon the earth in its path round the sun. Since the aforesaid 
planets revolve round the sun in various planes, orbits and periodicities and 
their sizes and weights vary considerably, it stands to reason that the deter- 
mination of an integral for the perturbations which they exert on the earth 
constitutes a mathematical problem of extreme complexity. Laplace, however, 
endeavoured to solve it, and argued that there must exist in the solar system 
an invariable plane which constitutes the mean of the planes of the different 
planetary orbits. He made this plane the basis of his frame of reference, cal- 
culating its positions for 1750 and 1950, when they practically coincided. He 
located the invariable axis as in R.A. 274 degrees and N.Dec. 67 degrees 
approximately, and the axis of the ecliptic as R.A. 270 degrees, and N.Dec. 664 
degrees. Now the only likely movement which could affect the obliquity of 
the ecliptic in any way would be a revolution of the pole of the ecliptic round 
the invariable pole; and this is what Laplace claimed to be the case. Its 
periodicity was presumably 200 years, but it would be an error to conceive of 
the pole of the ecliptic as revolving in a sedate and orderly manner round the 
invariable pole, owing to the varying nature of the perturbations caused in the 


1 I.e. the apparent path of the sun round the earth or the real path of the earth round 
the sun. 
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earth’s movements by the planets. If the axis of the ecliptic could be rendered 
visible, it would probably remind.one of the antics ormed by the mast of a 
ship riding a stormy sea. The same is true in a lesser degree of the so-called 
invariable axis which does not preserve the immovable position requisite for a 
geometrical standard of reference. It may, however, be accepted that the 
average inclination of the two axes and their respective planes is 1} 

This however is not the whole story, for unfortunately the movable axis of the 
ecliptic persists in going into reverse, when according to the dictates of pre- 
cessional requirements it should go forward. This untoward discovery was 
made by G. E. Sutcliffe, who revealed its nature in a book called A Gigantic 
Hoax, published in 1906. A copy of it exists in the Library of the British 
Museum. Laplace prided himself in reaching his conclusions by pure mathe- 
matics, uncontaminated by such vulgar things as geometrical constructions. 
Sutcliffe, urged by a mischievous curiosity, subjected Laplace’s calculations to 
the requisite geometrical test, and found that the axis of the ecliptic was com- 
pelled, as the result of them, to revolve round the invariable axis in the opposite 
sense to what it must do according to common consent. A brief but convincing 
demonstration of this fact will be found in a booklet published in 1922 by 
A. H. Barley called The Drayson Problem, pp. 6 and 7 (Wm. Pollard & Co. Ltd., 
Exeter). Needless to say, Sutcliffe’s inconvenient discovery was not welcomed 
by Official Astronomy, who looked at it with a Nelsonian blind eye and decided 
it simply was not there. Had it been accepted, it would have conceivably 
thrown the much-vaunted dynamical theory of Precession, to which Dray- 
sonians are invited to burn incense, on to the scrap heap. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Laplace’s theory was purely analytical, and that neither the axis nor 
pole of the invariable plane can be subjected to observational tests. Further- 
more the utmost play given to supporters of this theory to account for changes 
in obliquity is no more than 14 degrees. 

Next we may consider the statement, ‘ Drayson’s stumbling-block was the 
conception of a moving centre,’ by -which the Astronomer Royal means 
apparently that Drayson was reluctant to call in the aid of a moving centre 
to explain the changes in obliquity, when he found he could get far better 
results by taking a properly disposed fixed centre. There is no talismanic 
virtue in either a moving centre or a fixed centre considered by itself. Either 
ean be conceived without unduly straining the imagination and the question 
as to which should be selected in any particular case should be determined 
solely by its capacity to account for observed phenomena. At any rate, 
Draysonians have every reason to be thankful that they were never lured into 
adopting a moving centre which is not sure in which direction it moves. 

The process of trial and error by which Drayson discovered the fixed centre 
of the axis of terrestrial gyration was regulated by his desire to reduce to a 
minimum the proper motions of the stars as accepted by Official Astronomy. 
The travel of the solar system throughout space might easily cause apparent 
motions to be regarded as real, as everyone who looks out of the window of a 
railway carriage knows. He never asserted that proper motions did not exist, 
but that they should be recalculated on the basis of his own geometrical con- 
struction which is designed to eliminate apparent movements. 

The term ‘Second Rotation,’ which Drayson adopted to describe his dis- 
covery, is ambiguous. Apparently he regarded the First Rotation as that of 
the earth on its own axis, in which case Newton’s conception of the precessional 
movement of the earth’s axis was that of a Second Rotation. Drayson may have 
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meant that he had discovered a new kind of Second Rotation. But the crux 
of the matter is that by giving the axis of gyration a tilt of 6 degrees he avoided 
the necessity of postulating a Third Rotation which Official Astronomy has 
been compelled to do to account for the changing obliquity, in the absence of 
their accepting Drayson’s expedient. 

Draysonians would not think of challenging the eulogistic terms in which 
Professor Moulton describes the notable achievements of Celestial Mechanics, 
but dynamical theories formulated to account for formal phenomena should be 
handled with discretion. Many of them require so many assumptions and 
involve such a complex interaction of attractive forces that no mathematician 
can be trusted to develop them with the certitude that he has made no material 
errors. Not until they have been rigorously tested out by observation should 
they be relied upon as infallible. Furthermore, a mathematician who sets out 
to frame a dynamical explanation of some phenomenon whose quantitative 
value is already known or generally accepted is liable to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of manipulating his assumptions to obtain the desired result. 

The assertion that Drayson’s hypothesis is unsupported either by theory or 
observation is so staggering that one is at a loss how to deal with the situation. 
It falls into the category of mis-statements which can be expressed in a few 
words but require a long exposition to refute. Theoretically the Drayson 
system is logically unassailable, though admittedly this fact taken alone affords 
no guarantee of its correctness. As regards support by observation, in 1927 
Professor F. J. M. Stratton, of the Cambridge Solar-physics Observatory, agreed 
to co-operate with two or three Draysonians to make certain comparative 
tests. The positions of 12 important stars selected by Professor Stratton were 
calculated out by Colonel J. H. 8. Murray as from 1887 up to 1930, 1933, 1936, 
1940 and 1950 to serve as tests. Of these the ones moving away from the 
direction of 12 hours r.a. or in the direction of 0/24 hours r.a. were classified as 
fore-and-aft stars, those moving towards 6 hours or 18 hours as beam stars : 
4 of the twelve were fore and aft, 2 were beam, and 6 were intermediate. In 
the tests of 1940, which covered a period of 53 years from 1887, the 4 fore- 
and-aft stars showed no appreciable deviation from the officially accepted 
positions as calculated by Professor Newcomb’s formula for the rate of change 
of obliquity, but the two chief beam stars showed deviations of — 2-23 and 
+ 3-6 minutes. The deviations of the intermediate stars were all less than the 
beam stars, and some were little in excess of those of the fore-and-aft. stars. 
Draysonians were satisfied that the results of these tests fully supported a 
prima facie case for further investigation. Drayson’s success in predicting by 
purely theoretical calculations the exact position of 4 stars 53 years in advance 
was a notable achievement. He did not claim that his theory had been per- 
fected, nor should his basic formula be rejected because. Newcomb’s formula 
has been found to be more accurate in forecasting the positions of beam stars 
over what is admittedly a restricted period of time as compared with the 32,000 
years’ cycle of Drayson, during the whole course of which he claimed to be able 
to give the exact position of every star. It should be-emphasised that it has 
been possible for Draysonians to check their figures for obliquities of the 
ecliptic and position of stars from about the middle of the 18th century to 
the present date with official figures which are accepted by all astronomers as 
accurate, and the coincidences so obtained are virtually absolute. This 
affords a means of testing the correctness of the Drayson theory for a period 
of nearly 200 years. 
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There is no need to question the dynamical fact that the pull exerted by 
the sun upon the earth would have tended to keep its axis of gyration perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic, but the possibility that a celestial cataclysm 
could have thrown it out of the vertical cannot be ruled out as inconceivable. 
That such a cataclysm did occur many eons ago is stoutly maintained by all 
those well versed in Eastern lore. The only force that could operate to make 
the axis of gyration revert to the perpendicular would be the pull of the sun, 
which would take many hundred millions of years to restore the situation. 
The near approach of a dwarf sun of heavy matter to the solar system could 
easily have effected far-reaching changes in thé geometrical disposition and 
orbits of all the planets. But we are not dependent upon any mere ancient 
tradition, for there is good evidence that some catastrophic change took place 
about 200,000,000 years'ago, when the Jurassic Era was merging into the 
Cretaceous, which brought about a veritable massacre of the giant saurians, 
marine as well as terrestrial, in a surprisingly-short space of time as geologists 
reckon it, having regard to the fact that these animals had been increasing and 
multiplying for some 700,000,000 years from the beginning of the Permian Era. 
The Mesozoic flora suffered the same fate, though not so rapidly. The explana- 
tion at once presents itself that for some reason or other a marked drop in the 
earth’s temperature occurred at the time. No doubt astronomers will at once 
assume a sudden diminution of the heat of the sun, due solely to changes in 
that orb, as the reason for this drop in temperature. Draysonians will as 
certainly claim that the reason was that for the first time in the chequered 
career of the earth its inhabitants were called upon to survive a precessional 
winter of some 8,000 years. Doubtless the interior heat of the earth, which up 
to then had been sufficient to preserve the Mesozoic flora and fauna, would 
have been adequate to prevent any ice-ages from supervening, but it was 
evidently insufficient to counteract the effects of the cold which came about for 
the reasons stated. There is thus a very obvious and rational way of escape 
from ithe conclusion that the centre about which the earth’s pole is turning is 
inevitably the pole of the ecliptic. 

The information given concerning the nature and genesis of the Newcomb 
Formula is of considerable interest, but the remark that ‘ Drayson merely 
adopted the rate of change given by contemporary observations ’ is completely 
wide of the mark. Here we have a crucial example of the treatment by Official 
Astronomy of their theory, of which Draysonians have ceaselessly complained, 
and with the best of reasons, namely, that the critics of the same will not give 
sufficient time and attention to grasp what it really is and how it arose. About 
twenty-five years ago Professor E. O. Fountain, F.R.A.S., published an article 
called ‘The Draysonian Fallacy’ in the Journal of the British Astronomical 
Association (Vol. XX XII., p. 107), in the course of which he made the most 
ludicrous mis-statements and even tried to prove his point by calculations of 
his own which he sought to father upon Draysonians, but which were based on 
a mistaken use of the basic formula. This article is generally accepted by 
astronomers as the last word on the subject, and yet one may well speculate 
as to whether any of them have ever read Barley’s able reply contained in The 
Drayson Problem. The Astronomer Royal is in error in stating that the 
extreme possible variation in the obliquity, as calculated by Laplace, was not 
in excess of 3 degrees. It was exactly half, 14 degrees on either side of a mean, 
viz., that fixed by the invariable pole. One cannot define the limits of varia- 
tion by doubling the figure of 14 degrees and obtaining 3 degrees, as one can 
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in the Draysonian system by doubling 6 degrees, because the invariable pole 
is the accepted standard of absolute verticality for the solar system. _ Laplace’s 
figure was confirmed by Stockwell, who reviewed the former’s calculations 
(Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. XVIII). Most certainly Dray- 
son’s theory cannot, with the remotest degree of justification, be called an ad 
hoc hypothesis. It is far more significant and comprehensive in scope than 
anything hitherto adopted by Official Astronomy. 

Draysonians are not concerned with the justification of all Drayson’s 
polemical accusations. His temper was aroused because of the scurvy treat- 
ment meted out to him by contemporary astronomers, who may be divided 
into three classes, those who ignored him altogether, those who completely 
misrepresented his theory, and those who treated him as Public Enemy No. 1. 
Draysonians of to-day do not visualise all orthodox astronomers as conspirators 
or conscjenceless supporters of a Precessional Theory which they know to be 
false. Such incursions into the region of polemical controversy merely serve to 
fog the fundamental scientific issues. But astronomers are subject to the same 
temptations which assail all traditional corporations and associations, profes-’ 
sional, scientific and religious alike, of only permitting a few favoured members 
to indulge in pioneering work along strictly orthodox lines, and relentlessly 
crushing venturesome and original enquirers who question the validity of their 
ex cathedra pronouncements. Such temerity is visited with the charge of 
fostering dangerous heresies with all its repellant implications. 

In conclusion, it may be said that all Draysonians ask for now is a square 
deal, which they have never had since the Draysonian theory first saw the light 
about eighty years ago. Drayson himself, provoked to the limit by official indif- 
ference or hostility, lost patience and made acrimonious protests. He may have 
possibly on one or two occasions failed to estimate fairly the official theory of the 
Precession. But all that are remembered now are his bitter criticisms, whereas 
the provocation given to him is conveniently forgotten. It would appear that 
Professor Fountain’s caricature of the Drayson theory, already mentioned, is 
still preserved as the last word of Official Astronomy on the subject, and the 
Drayson case is now a chose jugée with astronomers taking periodical precau- 
tions to ensure that it does not escape from Devil’s Island. Internal evidence 
renders it almost certain that the Astronomer Royal derived most of his infor- 
mation relative to the Drayson Theory from Fountain’s ‘article, and one can 
well understand that a man with his onerous duties and responsibilities should 
have no inclination for examining de novo from first-hand evidence a theory 
which his predecessors in office had refused to countenance for three-quarters 
of a century. The public is now asked to give this theory a fair hearing and 
to allow it to survive or perish on its own intrinsic merits or demerits. 














































S. T. Carer. 
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THE IMPORT AND IMPORTANCE OF WORDS 


*Worps, words, words, making blab, sense, blab, blab, sense, blab; a thin 
white flicker of meaning on a broad black band.’ 
; Stuart Cuasz in The Tyranny of Words. 


‘The craftsman is proud and careful of his tools; the surgeon does not 
operate with an old razor-blade ; the sportsman fusses happily and long over 
the choice of rod, gun, club or racquet. But the man who is working in words, 
unless he is a professional author (and not always then), is singularly neglectful 
of his implements. He does not realise that, in many cases, the fewer the words 


the more forcible their impact.’ 
Ivor Brown in Just Another Word. 


Syllables, it has been well said, govern the world. It isa dismal 
reflection that to-day we have become so enslaved to jargon and catchwords 
that hardly two men mean the same thing, even when they talk about 
such subjects as democracy, communism or capitalism. Ask the first two 
men you meet to define any of these terms and it will be long odds if 
you get answers that even remotely resemble each other. You will be 
lucky if you get a coherent answer at all! As Sir James Barrie wrote in 
1922, after the last great war: ‘It is a solemn thought that almost no 
one—if he is truly eminent—knows what he means. Look at the great 
ones of the earth, the politicians. We do not discuss what they say, but 
what they may have meant when they said it.’ 

A facetious suggestion was made some time ago that dictatorial 
powers to clean up our language should be given to a Word Controller. 
His first act would be to issue licences to all journalists, authors, politi- 
cians, orators and military spokesmen. Without such a licence, it would 
be a criminal offence to appear in print or on the platform. The licences 
would then be immediately cancelled of all those found using the words-: 
‘ vital : vitally : virtual : virtually : actual: actually :’ while the use of 
clichés like island fortress, entertainment value, cabinet level, casualty- 
producing weapons, sterilised land, and inferiority complex, would be 
suspended for six months and the licence endorsed of anyone found 
using them. This surprise action of the Word Controller would at once 
eliminate most journalists and politicians, and all military spokesmen. 

To quote from a recent article in The Times Literary Supplement : 
‘Men think loosely because they write loosely, and looseness becomes 
falseness. Looseness invites jargon, and by jargon men and nations are 
misled in their conduct and their faith. To write badly is to lie.’ .This 
looseness of writing and consequent looseness of thought is apparent in 
almost every section of modern life. It is to be found among the econo- 
mists, the philosophers, the theologians, the scientists, the civil servants 
and even the lawyers. Take a few random examples. Here is an extract 
from an article by a famous American lawyer in the American Bar 
Association Journal. ‘A man’s achievements are to be measured by 
subtracting from what now exists that which he has added to what 
preceded him.’ 
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This is an extract from a recently translated theological work. ‘ For 
as what is conceived, is conceived by conception, and what is conceived 
by conception, as it is conceived, so is in conception ; so what is under- 
stood, is understood by understanding, and what is understood by under- 
standing, as it is understood, so is in the understanding. What can be 
more clear than this ?’ What indeed ? 

The following is an example of the sort of ‘ English ’ which is to-day 
being turned out by the government departments : 

‘1. The Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums and Packaging Pails (No. 5) 
Order, 1942 (a), as varied by the Control of the Tins Cans Kegs Drums and 
Packaging Pails (No. 6) Order, 1942 (b), the Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums 
and Packing Pails (No. 7) Order, 1942 (c), the Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums 
and Packaging Pails (No. 8) Order 1942 (d) Order, 1942, (e), is hereby further 
varied in the Third Schedule thereto (which is printed at p. 2 of the printed 
(No. 6) Order), in “ Part II. Commodities other than Food,” by substituting 
for the reference “2A” therein, the reference “2A(1)”; and by deleting 
therefrom the reference “ 2B.” 

‘2. This Order shall come into force on the 25th. day of August, 1943 ; 
and may be cited as the Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums and Packaging 
Pails (No. 10) Order, 1943, and this Order and the Control of Tins Cans Kegs 
Drums and Packaging Pails (Nos. 5-9) Orders, 1942, may be cited together as 
the Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums and Packaging Pails (Nos. 5-10) Order, 
1942-3.’ 


What does it all mean? This is revealed in an Explanatory Note 
which reads as follows: ‘The above order enables tinplate to be used 
for tobacco and snuff tins other than cutter-lid tobacco tins.’ 

If a civil servant is offered a choice between writing ‘if the war is 
over soon ’ or ‘in the event of an early cessation of hostilities,’ he will 
almost invariably choose the latter ; this, in spite of the excellent advice 
inspired, I think, by Mr. Herbert Morrison and contained in the notes 
for new entrants to the Home Office and Ministry of Home Security. 
Here is a brief extract from that memorandum :— 

‘ The object of a letter is either to notify a decision or to set out an 
argument. In either case it is directed to a person. Put yourself in that 
person’s place.and try to visualise the effect of your letter on him. If 
your letter annoys or affronts him, it will fail in its object, so write it in 
clear and simple language. Keep your sentences short. Avoid officialese, 
and, above all, avoid clichés. . . . Except in the most formal letters, use 
simple direct language just as you would do if you were.speaking to your 
correspondent. Avoid ambiguity and don’t hedge. If something is red, 
say so, and not: “ It appears to me of a somewhat reddish tinge.” An 
ambiguous letter usually indicates an absence of clear thinking. That 
is bad, but even worse is intentional ambiguity, for that inevitably leads 
to misunderstandings and friction.’ 

The ‘ conurbations ’ and ‘ sterilisings ’ (applied to land) of the Town 
and Country Planners, the ‘ steppings-up ’ (what is wrong with the word 
“increase ’ ?) of the temporary Civil Servants and a number of horrible 
words like ‘ maximise,’ appear to exercise a fatal charm on many drafters 
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of circulars. They seem to think that common words lack dignity and 
will invariably choose the long word rather than the short one—implement 
for carry out, major part for most, alternative for other, prior to for before 
in @ position to for able to, and moiety for half. Examples of such grandi- 
loquence in official circulars are as plentiful as blackberries. Here is one. 
‘The arrangements in regard to assimilation and organisation will be 
facilitated by the existence of the school as a centre for the dissemination 
of information.’ 

Sir Ernest Gowers has given me permission to quote further illustra- 
tions of the obscurity of official circulars and his own witty comments on 
them. These are taken from a talk on Official English which he gave to 
the London Region Social Club early in 1943. 

* Perhaps the best piece of nebulosity that I have seen is in the opening 
words of one of our own circulars : 


‘ * Since a certain amount of uncertainty still appears to exist.” 


It is not even true, for I feel sure that what really existed was an un- 
certain amount of uncertainty. , 
‘ Emergency provides another instance of the same thing. The Emer- 
gency Powers Act had to have a generic title because it was for use in 
all sorts of emergencies, whether due to war or civil commotion. But 
once the word got a footing it provided a splendid cloak for every kind 
of thing, from war downwards, which it was not quite nice to mention 
specifically. Look at these three extracts from a single memorandum. 


‘** In the preceding paragraphs the action which would require to be taken 
in the event of an emergency has been sketched, because a picture of this action 
naturally follows on a discussion of the transport arrangements and will pro- 
vide an indication of the manner in which the survey of accommodation now 
completed by the authority would be used in order to enable the plan to be 
put into operation at very short notice.” 


‘ What the paragraph means as a whole is obscure in the extreme, 
but it seems pretty clear that here emergency means bombing. The 
circular goes on to give this advice about expectant mothers : 


** Tt will be necessary for each small group to be supervised and accom- 
panied by at least one person qualified to guide them and to deal with any 
emergencies which may arise—preferably a midwife.” 


‘Here the word emergencies seems to be used in a quite different 
sense. 
‘ Finally, we have the following : 


*‘** An alternative method would be to ask every woman as a routine at 
booking (i.e. making arrangements for confinement) whether she would wish to 
be evacuated in an emergency.” 


‘ Here we are left guessing which sort of an emergency is meant, and 
even wondering whether evacuated is used in the same sense as before. 
. . . Here is an extract from a departmental circular. 
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‘ * Tn view of the national situation on the supply of textiles and buttons it 
is of paramount ares that these withdrawn garments shall be put to 
useful purposes. 

‘ To say that a thing is of paramount importance can only mean that 
it transcends in importance all other subjects. I cannot believe that 
anything to do with buttons can ever be in that class.’ 

Moreover, there is a danger that the horrible jargon which Mr. A. P. 
Herbert, M.P., has castigated with such devastating wit in his book, 
What a Word, may gain an even firmer foothold than it has already done. 
Someone wrote recently about the ‘ de-bureaucratisation of our adminis- 
trative processes.’ Ina recently published book, What to do with Germany, 
by the American writer, Mr. Louis Nizer, the author blandly states that 
‘de-mentalisation must go hand in hand with disarmament.’ De- 
mentalisation! Cor! Was this the tongue that Shakespeare spake ? 
An eminent American writer, Walter Lippmann, wrote in a recent article, 
‘It is absolutely essential that the Nazi movement should have an alibi 
for the defeat.’ Why on earth should Americans use alibi in the sense of 
excuse ? 

What is the remedy for this dry rot which is threatening the most 
beautiful language in the world ? A partial remedy, at any rate, could be 
found in a study of the meaning and derivation of words. Mr. Stuart 
Chase, Mr. C. K. Ogden, Count Korzybski and others, have written 
extensively on semantics, which is the study of signification or meaning. 
An understanding of this subject, they contend, is indispensible to good 
thinking. In the words of Mr. Stuart Chase : ‘ Better language can clear 
away many non-existent locations which clutter the maps we now carry. 
It will help us talk sensibly with one another as to where we are, why we 
are here, and what we must do to get there.’ 

My own amateurish interest in words dated from my undergraduate 
days, when, for three years on most Sundays during term time, I had 
the privilege of taking tea with the late Dr. Henry Bradley, then the 
editor of the Oxford Dictionary, and of listening to his fascinating table 
talk. To hear him on the history of a single word was an education in 
itself. ‘Why,’ he would ask, ‘do we find two apparently contradictory 
meanings attaching to a little word like “‘ fast ’—one of them ‘“‘ immov- 
able” and the other ‘‘rapid in motion”? It would be obviously absurd 
to suppose that one and the same word can have expressed two notions 
so entirely oppcsite.’ The explanation was that in the case of ‘ fast’ 
it was the meaning and not the sound that had altered, and the alteration 
was quite easy to account for. The primary sense of ‘fast’ is firm, 
immovable, but the notion of firmness, which appears in the expression 
‘to stand fast ’ was developed into that of strength and unwavering 
persistence in movement. Hence it became possible to speak of ‘ running 
fast.’ This is only one of a hundred instances which might be given. 

There are a host of words which have a fascinating history extending far 
into the past. Why does ‘sycophant ’ mean literally ‘man who shows 
figs’? Why does ‘amethyst’ mean ‘not drunken’? What is the 
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nsit | meaning of ‘serendipity and sesquipedalian’? What are the deriva- 
t to | tions of nasturtium (literally ‘nose-twister’), pedigree and sarcophagus ? 


éditeur, confined to the meaning of ‘a publisher’? What is the history 


What is the literal meaning of editor, and why is its French equivalent, 
mow of ‘booze’ and ‘damask’? These are some of the questions to which 
' answers can be found by a study of any standard dictionary. 
Pp | Not to be indifferent to language, to have ears to hear it and the heart 


to feel it, is the beginning of wisdom. ‘I applied myself,’ wrote John 


ee: unite to the adorning of my native tongue ; not to make verbal curiosi- 


ook, Milton, ‘ to that resolution . . . to fixing all the industry and art I could 
baie ties the end—that were a toilsome vanity ; but to be an interpreter and 
= a relater of the best and sagest things among myne own citizens throughout 
oh | the island in the mother dialect.’ 
a ‘ C. Kent Wricat. 
icle, j 
alibi WORK FOR ALL 
oe | THE white paper on Employment Policy has been welcomed by an almost 7 
ail unanimous chorus of approval. It is perhaps all the more necessary that 


1 be the voice. of the advocatus diaboli should not go unheard, though we 
onli should bear in mind that the real purpose of that curious functionary 
bten was not ultimately to impugn the case for canonisation, but to strengthen 
ing it by enabling the champions of the would-be saint to overthrow in a 

: masterly manner the opposition case, which he put forward. 
The paper is written with very great ability, ingenuity and sincerity. 
The motives of its authors must command universal respect, but there are 
one or two points which arouse apprehension in (possibly) old-fashioned 


rood. 


> 
lear 


pe minds, and certainly require investigation, if only on the ground of ‘ 
practicability. Especial praise has been given to the brave statement 

uate 7 ; : , : 

had that the Government accept as one of their primary aims and responsi- 

the bilities the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment after the 

able war.’ Nothing in intention could be more laudable, yet some may think : 
i this pronouncement even more rash than brave, for, after all, it begs a 

n in : : ; : 

sory tremendous question—the question whether such a purpose is attainable. 

ae The mere fact that Government has taken on itself this responsibility 

call goes no way in itself to show that it can achieve its end, any more than 

seal if it had declared its aim to be to maintain an equable climate in these 

sat? islands, or one of its responsibilities to be the abolition of sin. I do not 


{ 
tion mean for a moment at this stage to beg the question in the contrary sense 
ss and to assume that such an aim is impossible, but let us at least recognise 

: that to maintain ‘a high and stable level of employment’ after the 





—_ tremendous waste and destruction of the war, with the loss of almost all 

oa our foreign investments, with a national debt of possibly something like 
& £30,000,000,000, with Europe—our natural market—shattered and ruined . 

iad as‘never before in history, will not be an easy task. 

ome The white paper uncomfortably suggests the creation of a totalitarian 

‘ad economic state. The whole industrial, commercial and financial world 






is to be under the control, and the close control, of Government. The 
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duties assigned to that Government are rather those of an omnicompetent 
Providence than of a mere human institution. In one paragraph, indeed, 
perfunctory lip-service is paid to the spirit of private enterprise, but this 
looks suspiciously like a sop to Cerberus, otherwise Sir Ernest Benn. 
Incidentally it is not easy to see how this all-directing super-organisation, 
whatever its merits in the way of efficiency, can be fitted into the frame- 
work of a democratic constitution. It is conceivable, of course, that the 
scheme, or something like it, is the only way after the cataclysm of the 
war to preserve us from ruin, but does it not necessitate that Government 
must be not only all-powerful and all-pervasive, but that it must be 
permanent, or at least maintained over a long period of time ? Will it 
not lead to the characteristic totalitarian demand for the abolition of all 
parties save one ? It looks as though twenty years at least will be required 
to complete the plan, and if it is not completed and realised as a whole, 
it will be worse than useless ; for commitments will have been entered 
into which close all other avenues and block the way to policies which 
once were, but no longer are, possible. It is, however, an essential 
attribute of a democratic state, based on representative institutions, that 
no particular government is permanent. What is to happen if after a 
few years a general election sweeps away the government that has launched 
this great undertaking and with it ‘ the small central staff established on a 
permanent basis’ ? If the new administration abandons the policy of its 
predecessors the result will be chaos ; if it does not, it will not be clear, 
as regards internal policy at any rate, why any change of administration 
was necessary, for there is hardly any sphere of political, economic or 
social action outside the limits embraced in the white paper. 

Many of us will think that the part assigned to government is beyond 
the power and ability of any administrative body. Its functions have 
only to be enumerated for this to be seen. In future, besides its ordinary 
legislative and executive duties, Government will have, for instance, to 
allocate by the issue of licences raw materials to industry ; to influence 
the location of new industries ; to remove obstacles to the transfer of 
labour ; to provide training facilities for workers ; to keep up the general 
level of expenditure on goods and services—which looks as though the 
Squander Bug was right after all—to arrest threatened slumps (shade of 
Mrs. Partington !) ; to operate a concerted and effective monetary policy 
designed to promote stable employment ; to exercise a ‘ thermostatic ’ 
control over consumptive expenditures ; to correct the ‘sympathetic ’ 
movement between private and public capital expenditure ; and, finally, 
to overhaul combines and trusts apparently for attempting to do just 
what it is here recommended that Government itself should do, so true 
it is even in this age that :— 


“Saints may do the same things by 
The spirit in sincerity, 
That other men are tempted to, 
And at the devil’s instance do ; 
And yet the actions be contrary 
Just as the saints and sinners vary.” 
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Those who have practical experience of what is already said and thought 
even about present Government control, which we all acknowledge to be 
necessary, by industrialists, traders and farmers, can at least admire the 
courage, or alternatively wonder at- the innocence, of those who put 
forward these proposals. They frankly recognise that they are asking 
a great deal of many people. Both employers and employed must 
exercise moderation in wage matters. Workers must be prepared to 
modify their trade union practices and customs—most of which, by the 
way, they were promised should be restored to them. Employers must 
submit to more and more restrictions. They will be required to fill up 
more and more forms, to seek licences from more and more Government 
departments or regional officers, to furnish more and more returns (which 
will no doubt find their home in more and more pigeon-holes), even 
‘ monthly figures of production, consumption and stocks and, if possible, 
figures of orders on hand ’—this last suggestion, if we mistake not, is 
going to cause a fine hullabaloo. Seldom, surely, have so many hornets’ 
nests been stirred up at the same time by one stick. I find it difficult to 
believe that the average Englishman, with his ingrained love of managing 
his own affairs, will long tolerate any government that claims such 
sweeping powers, however benevolently and expertly they may be 
exercised. And one more point—even if it were possible, and I would 
not for one moment say it was not—to find a government capable of 
carrying out these multifarious duties without the least shadow of corrup- 
tion, favouritism or self-interest, is anyone going to believe it? An 
industrialist, for instance, applies for a licence to build a factory in a 
certain area. Some government department, after the most careful 
enquiry, and judging by the best information in their power, decide that 
such a licence would be contrary to public policy. Are you easily going 
to convince the disappointed industrialist that their decision is not really 
due to the wire-pulling of some rival ? 

The old rough-and-ready solutions of laissez faire are, of course, to go. 
Economic laws generally work in the end, but they work ruthlessly and 
cause terrible temporary dislocations. In future Government is to bring 
about more humane transitions by a planned economy. For instance 
they are to provide training facilities to fit workers from declining indus- 
tries for position in others that expand. But what is to happen, if when 
the training is finished, it is discovered, as may well happen; that the 
industries for which men have been trained are in their turn entering 
upon a period of decline and decay ? Is the Government to start the 
trainees off on another course, and then perhaps another, and faint yet 
pursuing, to chase this will o’ the wisp of industry till it vanishes in the 
dreary marsh of a vast depression ? Incidentally the authors of the white 
paper strike me as extremely optimistic when they express the belief 
that trade unions will be willing to admit these trainees—they have 
hitherto shown nothing but reluctance in similar cases. 

After all it is not employment that men crave for, but the remuneration 
of employment ; first wages and then the commodities and services that 
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wages command. Hitler, as we are sometimes told, solved the question 
of unemployment, but he only did it temporarily and uneconomically, 
at a fearful cost, by using nearly all the labour and capital of Germany in 
building up colossal armaments. The trouble about this policy was that 
it found men work for a time, and money for a time, but only at the 
price—the deferred price we might say—of creating appalling liabilities 
for the future, which would some day have to be met. Ambassador 
Dodd in his Diaries tells how many German economists dreaded this 
rake’s progress of nightmare finance. Even Dr. Schacht resisted it as 
long as he could, but ultimately yielded in a spirit of fatalism. ‘ Money,’ 
he told the ambassador, ‘ does not have to be gotten now, we only issue 
paper and keep it circulating rapidly, thereby maintaining people at 
work. That is all.’ But it was not all, as Schacht in his heart of hearts 
very well knew. The cost of living rose. There were more and more 
guns but less and less butter. As early as May, 1934, a German Liberal 
gave Dodd what he considered good evidence ‘ that the Germans would 
not much longer endure the system under which they were drilled ever- 
lastingly and semi-starved.’ We know now by what inhuman methods 
of cruelty and terrorism they were forced to endure it. I believe that 
the fundamental reason for the war was that this terrible system could 
not.continue without one. Hitler dare not attempt to go back to a peace 
economy, when immediately the colossal dimensions of the nation’s 
accumulated indebtedness would have been revealed. His only chance 
was to cut his losses and to use the armaments which he had built up in 
defiance of every sound principle of finance and economics, in a ferocious 
attack on the wealth and prosperity of other nations. 


P. E. Roperts. 


DANDRUFF 


Bru Love y lifted his half of bitter, very carefully, from the public-bar 
counter of ‘ The Black Swan ’ near to his crimson nose and peered through 
his glasses like a man who knows how a drop of good beer ought to 
look. 

‘ Smashin’ drop o’ bitter that, Maggie,’ he said, with what he imagined 
was a flattering smile, ‘ Yer pipes must be nice an’ clean.’ 

Maggie was in no trifling mood. She tossed her sharp-faced head, 
where her hair had faded in round white patches instead of in scattered 
strands, and frowned, exclaiming : 

“ T’ll have ye know our pipes are never dirty. They’re cleaned regul- 
arly twice a week ! ’ 

Her reply was followed by a loud laugh, audible in the street, and 
Nobby Clark’s harsh, hearty voice shouted, ‘That’s no way ter speak to 


a lady, Rednose! You should ’ave said “ Yer beer-pipes ‘ave been - 


renivyted.”” If Maggie didn’t know yer, she might ’ave took wot you 
said the wrong way.’ 
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‘DANDRUFF 


Mr. Lovely drank half of his glass, then, grinning and sucking his 
cotton-woolly moustache at the same time, sat down beside his mate with 
his empty sack still slung across his shoulder and eased back his post- 
man’s cap. 

‘You don’ renivyte beer-pipes, Nobby,’ he said with a mixture of 
authority and playful condescension, ‘ You flush_’em. Renivytin’s wot 
them cleaners an’ pressers does to yer clothes ! ’ 

For some reason Nobby Clark made no attempt to riddle his rival’s 
remark with his usual smart retort but let his big face hang, like a sus- 
pended ball of lard, over his pint glass where he swirled round a mouthful 
of beer, thoughtfully regarding the whirlpool of froth he was making. 

Bill Lovely’s face expressed surprised disappointment, then a wary 
look shone in his eye, like the glance of .a gamesome dog watching the 
next move of its playmate. He concentrated. He would have to have 
all his wits about him. Nobby was evidently preparing a cutting reply. 
But the brief tension was broken by Mr. Clark raising his glass with a 
rhythmic movement, smoothly finishing his beer and placing his glass 
quietly on the table, after which he propped his elbow, leant his round 
chin in his palm and gazed dreamily at Mr. Smears, who sat under the 
edge of the counter with an untasted glass of lemonade beside one idle 
hand, while the other held close to his face a large Communist pamphlet 
which he was slowly passing to and fro across his nose. 

Mr. Lovely’s surprise changed to amazement. He peered closer at . 
Mr. Clark, wondering if he had come over bad, and decided he must say 
something really provoking. Leaning over, he urgently dusted Nobby 
Clark’s broad cushiony shoulder and said in a startled, pitying voice, 
‘ Wot’s the matter with you, Nobby ? You're all dandruff ! ’ 

Nobby Clark started like a marionette jigged on a string and spouted 
a loud boastful laugh in his mate’s face : ‘ ’Tain’t mine,’ he said, ‘I been 
cuddlin’ a woman !’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Nobby !’ said Rednose, ‘ Wimmen don’t ’ave dand- 
ruff |’ 

‘Don’t they ?’ said Nobby, frowning pointedly at Mr. Lovely’s nose, 
‘That’s wot you think! You should see my missis. It falls off her nut 
like snow! I’ve spent a fortune tryin’ to cure ’er, wot with lotions an’ 
tonics an’ treatments an’ amarmi shampoos. -Might as well ’ave spent 
it on wallop for all the good they done. Wish I ’ad now,’ he concluded 
with smiling, sad regret. 

Rednose drank a mouthful and said, ‘ That would be a funny way for 
you to cure yer missis o’ dandruff, wouldn’t it, Nobby ?’ 

‘ Wotjer mean ? ’ said Nobby. 

‘W’y, for you ter drink more beer,’ said Rednose, making succulent 
mouth-noises. ” 

Nobby Clark pushed one-and-twopence and his tumbler across to 
Mr. Smears, and sat back smiling with his big chest and stomach puffed 
out like a stout shareholder at a board meeting who has just heard the 
declaration of a stupendous dividend. : 
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When Mr. Smears handed Nobby his refilled tumbler he half-emptied 
it with one swallow, put it down and laughed heartily. \He was a good 
laugher. His big eyes almost closed in wrinkles of fun as he said, ‘I 
once ’ad a mate called Dan Druff. Only jus’ remembered ’im again arter 
ten years. It was w’en I was a driver for that company wot runs the 
buses down to Readin’ an’ Oxford. ’E used ter be on the same run as 
me, down to Readin’ an’ back. Blimey, we used to rile ‘im w’en we 
called ‘im Dan Druff, cos that wasn’t ’is name exac’ly. °E was called 
Daniel but ’is other name was spelt D-R-U-I-F-F.” ’E said ’e was of 
Irish extrac’shin but ’e come from Mile End. ’E used ter always tell you 
careful ’ow ’is name was spelt an’ ’ow it should be prinanced ‘‘ Drew-iff ”’ 
but we called ‘im Dan Druff jus’ to give ‘im the needle. Funny, cos 
’e ’ad the best ’ead of ’air in the garage. Lovely gold, wavy ’air it was. 
Otherwise ’e wasn’t exac’ly wot you’d call good-lookin’. °E was a tall, 
well-built bloke, but ’e ’ad a big nose an’ little eyes wot looked as if they 
was lookin’ at each other. Quiet sort of a feller. Never spoke much, even 
w’en we got ’im shirty b’ askin’ ’im if ’e got ’is ’air permanently waved ; 
’e jus’ went about with a frown till ’e forgot wot you’d said, then ’e’d 
smile at yer. ’E was the bes’ driver the company ’ad, but ’e kep’ ’isself 
to ’isself; never mixed with the other drivers, on or off dooty. An’ ’e 
didn’t drink, either. °E o’ny lived for clothes, wimmen an’ cigarettes. 
’E never smoked less than fifty a day, sometimes more. We used to tell 
"im ’e’d get smoker’s ’eart if ’e didn’t cut down on ’em. ’E carried a real 
gold case wot was always full but ’e was as mean as ’ell; wouldn’t never 
offer yer a cigarette, an’ if you caught ‘im openin’ ’is case an’ asked ’im 
for one you could see it give ’im a pain to give it yer. . But, blimey, I 
never seen a man wot could pick up the wimmen the way ’e could! ’E was 
one o’ them blokes wot just ’ad to crook ’is finger an’ they come runnin’ 
to ’im. Without a word of a lie I met ’im once three nights runnin’ in 
the Gold’awk Road an’ ’e ’ad a different judy each time.’ 

Mr. Lovely had rolled a cigarette of very rude tobacco, which he lit, 
polluting the small bar with a smell like burning rope. 

‘°E must ’ave ’ad sex-appeal, like me!’ he said, blowing two blue 
plumes out of his red nose. 

Nobby Clark lit a Woodbine and increased the stinky cloud which 
curled round Mr. Smears, who was lost to the world in his pamphlet. 

‘I dunno wot sort of appeal it was,’ went on Nobby Clark when he 
had finished his pint and taken several draws at his Woodbine, ‘ but ’e 
kep’ me an’ me mates in the garage all guessin’, cos every night a fine 
lookin’ pusher, an’ not always the same one, would be waitin’ at the gate 
for ’im, lookin’ up at ’im as if ’e was a film star, w’en ’e came off dooty, 
an’ we used to ast ourselves wot they could see in a man with a dial like 
’e’d got. But wimmen are funny that way. Someé o’ them, ’oose ’eads 
you would think was screwed on proper ’ll go flyin’ off the ’andle with a 
bloke ’oose face would turn yer off yer grub. It must ’ave been the way 
ole Dan Druff dressed wot fetched °em. You never seen ’im comin’ on 
or off dooty in ’is uniform. ’E’kep’ ’is clothes in ’is locker an’ always 
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DANDRUFF 


arrived fifteen minutes afore startin’ time to change into ’is uniform wot 
’e kep’ as clean as ’is civvies, an’ ’e would stay be’ind ’alf-an-our after 
parkin’ ’is bus at night, to doll ’isself up, then ’e’d stroll out like one ’o 
the directors of the company instead o’ one of its drivers. *E always 
done everything cool an’ slow, spendin’ umpteen minutes over ’is ’air 
an’ ’e was always filin’ an’ maneekurin ’is nails an’ wore drivin’-gloves 
winter an’ summer. ’E used to swank as ’ow all ’is underwear, shirts 
an’ socks was pure silk, an’ ’is suits must ’ave cost ‘im ten quid apiece ; 
nice quiet colour an’ cut they always was an’ ’e certainly knew ‘ow to 
wear em. We used to wonder ’ow ’e done it on ’is money an’ we used to 
ast ’im if ’e bought ’is suits in Savyle Row.’ 

‘It wasn’t ‘is money wot ’e dressed on,’ said Mr. Lovely, rising to buy 
another drink, ‘ It was the money wot the tarts give ’im.’ 

‘ You said something there, Rednose,’ said Nobby, ‘ cos that’s jus’ 
wot I’m comin’ to. We used to ask ole Dan Druff, ’00 was a man 0’ 
thirty-five, w’y ’e didn’t get married an’ ’im able to pick an’ choose, 
but ’e always said ’e was in no ’urry cos marriage was a serious business 
an’ ’e wasn’t goin’ ter rush into it an’ regret it arterwards. Well, one 
mornin’, three weeks afore Christmas it was, me an’ Dan was on a late 
turn an’ I was in before ’im, for once in a blue moon, ’avin’ ‘ad @ TOW 
with the missis an’ leavin’ ‘ome a bit earlier in consequence. I was 
gettin’ the ole bus ready with me ’ead stuck down in the engine. I 
stood up ter look roun’ for a oil-can an’, blimey, I rubbed me eyes, dis- 
believin’ wot they saw, cos there was ole Dan bein’ marched out o’ the 
garage between two plain-clothes men! ’ Course I nips over to the time- 
keeper’s office with a spanner in one ’and an’ a oilcan in the other, for- 
gettin’ I was ’oldin’ them in me excitement, an’ asked the timekeeper, 
‘00 was standin’ at the door with a puzzled look on ’is face, wot Dan ’ad 
been pinched for. But ’e knew no more than wot I did. All ’e knew 
was that Dan ’ad jus’ signed the time-sheet an’ stepped out of the office 
w’en one of the tecs walked up, tapped ’im on the shoulder an’ said 
somethin’ wot the timekeeper didn’t ’ear an’ Dan jus’ nodded an’ walked 
away with ’em quiet as a lamb.’ 

Mr. Lovely finished his bitter and leant closer to Nobby, peering 
through his glasses with the intensity of a crystal-gazer. 

‘ An’ wot was ’e nicked for ? ’ he said. 

Nobby Clark dropped his ended Woodbine on the floor and ground it 
beneath his heel. 

‘*Course the ’ole garage was in a stoo about it,’ he continued, enjoying 
the suspense he was creating, ‘ There wasn’t one driver or conductor ’0o0 
knoo anything about Dan’s private life, but it all come out in the papers 
next mornin’. Blimey, ole Dan wot ’ad been so quiet-spoken an’ steady, 
was charged with contractin’ three bigammis marriages up an’ down the 
country an’ ’e was remanded for trial at the comin’ Sessions. It turned 
out that ’e ’ad a wife in Glasgow, ’oo was a ole maid an’ a school teacher, 
one in Liverpool wot was a sea-captain’s widow, an’ one in Cardiff ’oo 
was the widow of a grocer, an’ stone me if ’e wasn’t carryin’ on with three 
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judies in Shepherd’s Bush an’ makin’ shapes to marry a. pleeceman’s 
widow in ’Ammersmith ! It all come out at the trial, cos all the wimmen 
wot ’e ’ad been shinanygin’ with turned up to give evidence. Blimey, 
you could ’ave knocked us down with a bus ticket w’en we ’eard wot a 
proper crook ole Dan ’ad been. Some o’ my mates got in at the trial an’ 
they said Dan ’ad been seedoocin’ wimmen on an’ off for about ten year 
an’ the money ’e ’ad done ’em out of amounted to well over two thousan’ 
quid. ‘Is game was to indooce wimmen to give ’im money after ’e ’ad 
promised to marry ’em, or to-marry ’em fust an’ clear out as soon as ’e 
got ’old of the spondoolicks.’ . 

‘Ow did the cops find ’im ? Somebody must ’ave shopped ’im,’ said 
Mr. Lovely. 

‘It was the captain’s widow,’ said Nobby Clark. ‘She must ’ave 
been ’ot stuff cos she ’ad been ’untin’ ‘igh an’ low for Dan for about 
three years. That was as long as ’e was workin’ with me, so ’e must 
ave come straight from Liverpool into that job. An’ it was o’ny b’ 
chance wot could on’y ’appen once in a ’undred, that the captain’s widow 
got on ’is tracks. She was sittin’ one night in a saloon-bar up in Liver- 
pool ’avin’ a quiet one w’en she ’eard a bloke at the next table talkin’ in 
a loud voice about a friend of ’is in London, called Mr. Druiff. She didn’t 
take any notice cos ole Dan ’ad married ’er in the name of Smith, but 
all of a sudden she pricked up ’er ’ears w’en she ’eard the big fella describin’ 
Dan to ’is friend. Without ’esitatin’ she took a chance an’ steppin’ up 
to their table excused ’erself an’ said she believed she ’ad ’eard one of 
the gentlemen mentioned the name of a very dear friend of ’er’s wot she 
’ad lost touch with for a long time an’ was dyin’ to meet again an’ she was 
sorry to intrude. ’Course the bloke, ’oo was a commercial traveller 
from London an’ ’alf-sossled, asked ’er to join ’em an’ they ’ad drinks 
all roun’, ’er treatin’ them ‘andsome. Well, the end of it was she wormed 
out of the big fella w’ere this Mr. Druiff was workin’ in London an’ with 
that little bit of information about ’is looks came straight down ’ere, 
put up at a ’otel an’ set about findin’ out w’ere the Readin’ an’ Oxford 
buses started from. Blimey, she ’ad on’y been three days in London 
w’en she posted ’erself acrost the street opposite our garage an’ saw Dan 
comin’ out with a judy on ’isarm! But she didn’t ’ave ’im arrested right 
away. She said ’e’d keep till next day as she meant to ’ave ’im took an’ 
publicly disgraced at ’is place of work cos ’e ’ad broke ’er ’eart an’ done 
’er out of two ’undred quid. She said she jus’ followed ’im an’ the girl 
for aw’ile boilin’ with rage an’ not knowin’ ’ow she was able to keep ’er 
’ands off of im! Next mornin’ she put the cops onto ’im an’ that was the 
. last I saw of poor ole Dan.’ 

‘She must ’ave been a determined old ’ag,’ said Mr. Lovely. ‘ But ’ow 
did you find out all this ? ’ . 

‘One o’ my mates,’ said Nobby, ‘ was pally with one of the tarts 
’o00 was walkin’ out with Dan afore ’e was nabbed. She attended ’is trial 
an’ ’ad a talk with the captin’s widow ’oo told ’er everything. She was a 
wicked ole cow b’ all accounts with a tidy little bankbook wot the captin 
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‘ad left ’er, but she ’ad been too cute to let Dan ’ave more than a couple 
o’ ’undred wot ’e ’ad screwed out of ’er b’ tellin’ ’er ’e ’ad invented a noo 
kind of floor-polish an’ even prodoocin’ & business partner an’ a sample o’ 
the stuff wot ’e said ’e was goin’ to put on the market. ’Course the ’ole 
trial was published in The News of the World with some of the lovin’ 
letters wot Dan ’ad wrote to the wimmen. Wish I ’ad kep’ that paper 
cos ole Dan wrote some wonderful letters wot I believe’d ’ave fetched me 
if I’d been a woman. ’E was more eddicated than wot we took ’im for. 
Some o’ the wimmen stood up for ’im an’ the grocer’s widow from Cardiff 
said that she was willin’ to take ’im back again if ’e’d ’ave ’er cos ’e was 
the kindest man she’d ever known. But the judge called ’im a ’eartless 
despicable scoundrel wot traded on the affections of innocent trustin’ 
females an’ said ’e was on’y sorry the law didn’t allow ’im to give ’im a 
more seeveere sentence than three years penal serveetood. But that 
wasn’t the last I ’eard of ole Dan, cos the poor sod died in prison of ’eart 
failure a year later, on the very day,’ Nobby Clark became excited, 
tapping the table with his index finger to press home the coincidence, 
‘’e was nicked, three weeks afore Christmas ! ’ 
Mr. Lovely looked a little distrustfully at Nobby. 

*’Oo told you that ?’ 

‘The driver wot told me about the captin’s widow,’ said Nobby. 
‘ The girl wot told ’im about ’er told ‘im she was so sorry for Dan that she 
went on writin’ to ’im regularly in prison every time ’e was allowed a 
letter from outside, an’ one mornin’ ’er letter was returned with a official 
note informin’ ’er that Mr. Druiff ’ad passed away. ’Course we was all 
sorry to ’ear that old Dan ’ad passed out but ’e ’ad never been popular 
or unpopular with us, if you see wot I mean ; we was jus’ nootral to ’im. 
Some ’o the fellas said ’e deserved all ’e got an’ some said good luck 
to ’im.’ 

‘It was a case o’ fifty-fifty,’ said Mr. Lovely, ‘ ’E was a rotter to take 
the wimmen’s money an’ they was mugs to let ’im ’ave it.’ 

‘That’s ’ow, I look at it,’ said Nobby, leaning back yawning, and 
stretching his arms. ‘ Well, ole Dan ’ad a good run for ’is money, 
any ow.’ 

When his moderate surprise at human wickedness had simmered down, 
Mr. Lovely was suddenly agitated by an itch of fun. Removing his 
postman’s cap, he produced a small pocket comb and with an insolent 
stare at Nobby Clark’s skull, began ostentatiously combing his bristly 
hair. 

‘Funny ’ow you can ’ave dandruff with ’ardly no ’air on yer ’ead, 
Nobby,’ he said. 

Nobby Clark’s preposterous eyebrows started halfway up his head, 
‘Wotjer mean? ’Ardly no ’air! Reckon I’ve got a good thatch,’ he 
said, tenderly smoothing his flattened stubble with his big palm, ‘for a 
man gettin’ on for fifty odd wot’s ’ad a ’ard life ‘an’ done all the thinkin’ 
wot I’ve done! Wot’s dandruff got to do wi’ the ’air any’ow? It’s a 
trouble o’ the scalp, ain’ it, Smeary ? ’ 
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Mr. Smears was feverishly turning a page of his pamphlet like an 
errand boy reading a penny blood. 

‘Wot ? ’ he said, raising dazed eyes, stunned by a long quotation from 
Das Kapital. 

‘ You want ter wake up, Smeary, an’ answer w’en a gentleman speaks 
to yer!’ laughed Nobby, ‘I said you can ’ave dandruff if you’re as bald 
as & egg, can’t yer?” 

Mr. Smears laid down his pamphlet and gave out his first delivery 
since they had sat down : 

‘ Dandruff’s a disease o’ the capitalist system,’ he said. ‘It’s a 
nervous trouble wot comes o’ people ’ashin’ an’ dashin’ about to get a 
bare means o’ subsistence. Under Communism dandruff’ll pass away 
cos people won’t ’ave to compete like animals to get their daily bread.’ 

‘ Well I ain’t never seen you doin’ much ’ashin’ an’ dashin’!’ said 
Nobby. 

‘ Tain’t one o’them men of action like Mr. Churchill an’ Timmyshenko,’ 
said Mr. Smears, ‘ I’m a thinker.’ 

Bill Lovely gazed arrogantly at his small mousy head, ‘ Wot with ?’ 
he said, and his red nose seemed to glow while his face worked as if his 
brain was brewing a more devilish remark. But Maggie foiled him by 
exclaiming in her tuneful Lowland voice : 

‘ Do you boys know it’s two minutes efter closin’ time ? I’d like your 
last orders, if any. I want to get to the pictures this efternoon ! ’ 

Nobby Clark rushed with his empty glass to the counter and ordered 
a pint. ‘Look, Smeary, I’ll show yer a man of action!’ he said, and 
without taking a breath he emptied the pint into himself and regarded 
everyone like a politician who has just made a successful maiden speech. 


Epwarp GAITENS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NiNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
‘THE DRAYSON HERESY’ 


Sm,—For the first time in the eighty years of the Drayson controversy 
supreme authority has entered the field. It is something for the Astronomer 
Royal to have spoken, but for him to take personal charge of a rear-guard 
defence is surely evidence of weakness of the ‘ orthodox’ position. If further 
evidence be needed, it is there in abundance in the continued nursing of the 
old enmity against the man Drayson. Of what consequence to science now 
is the resentment with which the discoverer voiced his sore disappointment 
with the authorities who turned him down without investigation? Would 
contemporary hostility to Galileo be adjudged any reason to-day for rejecting 
the benefits of his epoch-making discovery ? One cannot but regret the official 
attitude in this respect. 

In marked contrast readers are referred to the illuminating review of 
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Drayson’s book, Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology, by the ‘late 
Maj.-General, The Rt. Hon. Sir John Cowell, K.C.B., P.C., published in The 
Nineteenth Century, May, 1891, and as valid to-day as it was fifty-three years 
ago. (A limited number of transcripts of this review are available on application 
to the writer.) 

There is little new in the contentions of the Astronomer Royal. Most of the 
arguments have been used by the ‘orthodox’ from the beginning in their 
struggle to avoid investigating Drayson’s claims, and, even if you, Sir, could 
afford the space, it would be of little profit to readers, and wearisome to a degree, 
to examine all in detail. Fortunately it is not necessary. Drayson’s funda- 
mental proposition supplies its own key, and with it in their hands, readers 
can judge for themselves where the right lies. 

Taking the original, fundamental proposition first : Let it be freely assumed 
that E, the ecliptic pole, has a long-term movement of not less than a million 
years, amounting to about 3°, and let it be assumed, for purposes of argument, 
that P, the pole of the earth’s equator, does describe a precessional circle of 
sorts around E; the broad fact remains that, on observations ancient and 
modern throughout the past 2,000 years, P was found by Drayson to be 
tracing a real circular arc of radius about 29}°, round a centre, C, in the 
celestial sphere, 6° from E towards eighteen hours right ascension; which 
retrospective determination’ from 1887, has now been confirmed by forward 
tests from the same year to 1930, 1933, 1936 and 1940, with extensions on 
Drayson’s same formula to any desired epoch.! In all of which there is no hint 
of any material change of centre, radius or circumference throughout the entire 
range of precession. 

This is simple enough, and eyen our esteemed colleague, Professor Stratton 
(Gen. Secretary, Ex. Committee, Int. Astronomical Union), is constrained 
to acknowledge that in the trace thus defined, we Draysonians have the move- 
ment of the pole, P, though, in justice to him be it said that (for reasons not 
stated) he thinks we will have to change it. 

But on this acknowledged trace of the pole P hangs the whole issue. First 
and foremost : An obliquity of the ecliptic of about 35°, some 16,000 years ago ; 
an inference too obvious to need labouring. Second: An apparent displace- 
ment in positions of stars near that point in the precessional circle which marks 
the maximum obliquity, giving rise to the illusion of the solar apex theory.? 

In this connection it may well be noted that the ether drift experiments of 
Dayton Miller at the Case Observatory, Mount Wilson, show a real and much 
more rapid movement of the solar system in quite other direction than that of 
the supposed solar apex, or towards a point in the constellation Dorado, 7° from 
the south ecliptic pole. Third : An apparent gain of the moon on her scheduled 
times,* long thought to be an acceleration of her mean motion, but latterly 
attributed to a slowing down of the earth’s daily rotation 5 ; in any case causing 
errors in timing and tracking eclipses,* and even falsifying the tide tables. 
Fourth : Proper motions assigned to the stars, in part due to the real motion 

1‘ Equator and Ecliptic ’ (Skinner), R.Z. Journal, June, 1943. 

2 The Drayson Problem (Barley), Chapter VI. 

3 ‘The Ether Drift Experiment and the Determination of the Absolute Motion of the 
Earth,’ by Dayton C. Miller of the Case School of Applied Science, Reviews of Modern 
Physics, Vol. 5, No. 3, July, 1933. 

4 Motion of the Fixed Stars (Drayson), Chapters X VII and XVIII. 

5 The Astronomer Royal’s Report, 1939. 
® The Ice Age and Error in Timing 1927 Eclipse, Introduction and Chapter VI 
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of the earth’s axis not understood, or ignored. Fifth: Determination of 
Siderial time. ‘There is but one point in the heavens in each hemisphere which 
will give a uniform standard measure of time, the successive transits of which 
point will give the exact measure of the earth’s rotation on its axis ; that point 
is the centre of the circle which the earth’s axis traces, or, in other words, the 
pole of the axis of the second rotation.’’ Sixth: Errors of observation due to 
displacement of zeniths, consequent on the movement of the pole P in a path 
not recognised by the ‘ orthodox.’* These are among the major results of 
Drayson’s discovery, though there are others. 

The Astronomer Royal charges Drayson (p. 160) with having made extrava- 
gant claims for his hypothesis, where in reality he had stated simple fact. No 
astronomer before, or for twenty-five years after, could compete with him in 
forecasting stellar positions. Not until Newcomb had devised a formula, based 
on the officially assumed gyrations of the two poles P and E, was forecasting 
adopted as alternative to observation. Newcomb’s formula was first employed 
in 1901, and from that time forward, the Nautical Almanac has been thereon 
to all intents and purposes compiled. So much for Drayson’s lead and good 
example. 

This, as it happens, creates a new handicap for ‘ Drayson’ forecasters, 
the data, from and to which they now have to work, being the N.A. figures of 
Newcomb’s formula, postulating a multitude of stellar motions ‘ around. the 
clock’ in adjustment with the supposed large movement of E at the centre. 
Inevitably it supports Newcomb, while appearing on the surface to put Drayson 
calculations in error. Under critical examination, however, the error of the 
‘ orthodox’ movement of E is easily expoesd. 

Proper Motions. Drayson did not deny the existence of ‘ proper motions,’ 
although he was convinced that a large part of the supposed motions could be 
accounted for by the zenith displacements referred to above. 

The photographic method of measuring ‘ proper motions’ will no doubt 
throw fresh light on the problem, provided that the necessary allowances are 
made for changes in curvature caused by the precessional, or second rotation. 
For instance, three stars on the meridian at one epoch will appear to be in a 
straight line, but at any other epoch they will lie on a curve, owing to the dis- 
placement of the meridian by the precessional movement ; similarly, all other 
configurations of stars will be distorted, not by ‘proper motions,’ but by the 
precession. 

With regard to the spectrographic measurement of star velocities, the theory 
that the shift towards the red must indicate the recession of the star in the line 
of sight seems to be deservedly mistrusted by scientists because of the pos- 
sibility that the effect ‘may be due to some new and unknown principle of 
Nature, whereby light waves undergo loss of energy when propagated over great 
distances.’* Dr. W. W. Campbell tells us that the displacements of lines are 
very minute and difficult to measure and that the position of the red line is 
also minutely affected by a magnetic field, or by an absorbing medium lying 
between the light source and the observer. He also tells us that, in calculating 
solar motion, all discordant star velocities and those over three and a half 
times the average velocity are rejected!1® Apparently, therefore, Drayson is 


7 Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology (Drayson), 1890, p. 203. 
8 U. G. in A. and G., Chapter XII. 

* The Times, ‘ Expanding Universe,’ February 14th, 1940. 

10 W. W. Campbell: Stellar Motions. 
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not alone in selecting stars to suit the immediate problem! In any case it 
should be noted that, in the recent star polar-distance tests, the official forecasts 
will have included the orthodox ‘ proper motions ’ of the twelve stars under 
test, yet in the Drayson forecasts they are entirely absent. Is this not good 
evidence that these ‘ proper motions ’ exist primarily as the orthodox ‘ kitty ’ 
for the mutual give and take of small coin in the adjustment of unaccountable 
discrepancies in the orthodox precessional constants ? 

Celestial Mechanics can only be claimed as evidence if they ring true in all 
respects. Laplace’s theory and calculations, however, have long since been 
shown up as erroneous by G. E. Sutcliffe 11—one more investigation carefully 
sidetracked by the ‘ orthodox’ and ignored. Without doubt, when geometry 
receives its proper recognition, mathematical propositions will be easily adjusted 
to fit the facts, as in the familiar dispute of ‘ Chandler v. Euler and the Mathe- 
maticians ’ in connection with the variations of Latitude.1* 

' With regard to the suggestion that Drayson was ‘led astray by statements 
in popular text-books current in his time, which he interpreted too literally,’ 
I can only say that Drayson’s references were to the authoritative text-book 
of his day, Sir John Herschell’s classic work, Outlines of Astronomy. 

Star latitudes. The Astronomer Royal writes: ‘If, for instance, he had 
accepted the calculations of the latitudes of stars, made by various astronomers, 
he would have seen that the latitudes were slowly changing, proving that the 
ecliptic, and therefore also its pole, must be slowly moving.’ Here I must draw 
attention to pages 94 to 96 of Drayson’s On the Motions of the Fixed Stars, in 
which he shows clearly that he fully appreciated the observed changes, but the 
direction of movement of the ecliptic pole required to cause an increase in the 
latitudes of the stars of the Great Bear, and a decrease in the case of those of 
Cassiopeia, is opposite to that of the orthodox movement under discussion. 
How, therefore, does it strengthen the orthodox argument ? 

Variation in the precessional rate. Certainly Drayson’s constants show a 
variation in the rate of travel of the equinoctial point along the ecliptic circle, 
the rate having increased from 48” per annum as recorded by Hipparchus to 
50-2” per annum at the present time, which accords well with Drayson. The 
rate when measured relative to Drayson’s precessional equator is constant. 

Forecast Divergencies. The Astronomer Royal states that, ‘ with lapse of 
time there will be an increasing divergence between the observed positions 
and the Draysonian computed positions ; divergencies in excess of the uncer- 
tainties of the observations are, in fact, already appearing.’ But he omits to 
own that like ‘ divergencies in excess of the uncertainties of the observations ’ 
are appearing also in the ‘ orthodox’ figures of the Nautical Almanac—nominally 
observation—in reality Newcomb’s formula. These divergencies, whether in 
the case of Drayson or of Newcomb, are the direct result of the ‘orthodox ’ 
movement of the ecliptic pole, and though the Drayson divergencies are the 
larger of the two, it should be noted that, within the fifty-three years forecast 
period from 1887 to 1940, two adjustments have been made in the Nautical 
Almanac which the Drayson computers had to take in their stride.1* 

Climatic Effects. With regard to the Astronomer Royal’s suggestion : 
‘ Brigadier McLeod cannot seriously believe that a change of 12” obliquity can 
cause an increase of 16° in the temperature at Spitzbergen in 20 years!’ My 


11 The Drayson Problem (Barley), pp. 6 and 7. 
12 Modern Astronomy (H. 8. Turner, F.R.S.), 1901, pp. 198-203. 


18 Hquator and Ecliptic (Skinner). 
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reply is, certainly not! The effect is cumulative and might be compared, on) 
the annual scale, with the sudden appearance of spring on the Yukon River. 
The rise in the average temperature must be due mainly to the retreat of the 
ice and this to the gradual warming up of the ice pack, following, accord. 
ing to Drayson, the recession of the Arctic Circle from 54}° to 664° N. lat 
Although there must be a long lag in the melting of large bodies of ice around 
the fringes of the ice caps, due to well-known causes, yet, once the latent heat 
of ice has been overcome and the reflecting surfaces of ice and snow have bee 
dissipated, the sun’s rays must take effect on the land with ever increasing 
power. 

Earlier Observations. Among the earlier data employed by Drayson ir 
verifying the precessional curve of the pole he included the summer solstice 
over the zenith well of Syene, latitude 24° 5’ 23”. Strabo, the geographer, i 
about A.D. 20 stated: ‘ At Syene there is a well which indicates the Summer 
Solstice, because these places (Syene and a place on Elephanta Island where 
there was a nilometer marking the height of the Nile waters) lie under the 
tropical circle, and occasions the gnomon to cause no shadows at midday.’ 
The Drayson obliquity for a.D. 20 is 24° 9’ approximately, which is well withir 
the 5’ tolerance which Ptolemy allowed in his calculations for determining the 
limits of the tropics. The orthodox obliquity for the same epoch falls sho 
by about 23’, from which, by ‘ orthodox’ reasoning, it must be inferred tha’ 
Strabo was mistaken ! 

Conclusion. In conclusion, I maintain, and I feel that other Draysoniar 
will agree, that Drayson’s polar trace, involving a precessional cycle of nearly 
32,000 years, stands correct, and that the calculation of star positions and 
obliquity, and the measurement of standard time, can be made just a 
accurately, perhaps more accurately, and certainly by simpler methods wher 
the fixed centre of the polar trace is used as reference point as when thé 
assumed moving centre is used. 

Just as the Greek moving centre for planetary calculations was abandoned 
in favour of the Copernican system, so for the same reason we consider tha 
Drayson’s C should eventually be taken into use as the celestial reference point 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
N. M. MoLzop. 


14 Strabo’s Geography, Vol. 3, p. 264 (George Bell & Sons, 1881). 








